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CHRONICLE 


Japan’s Rejoinder.—\ iscount Chinda, on June 4, pre- 
sented to Secretary of State Bryan Japan’s rejoinder to 
the reply to her protest against the California anti-alien 
land law. It set forth that Japan regards the law as 
discriminatory against her, and in derogation of the 
equality of treatment prescribed by international law, 
and a violation of the treaty of 1911. Nothing in the 
nature of an ultimatum is contained in the note. Its 
general tone is to invite further discussion of the contro- 
verted points, and it contains nothing tending to make 
up a final issue. President Wilson, after reading the 
note, expressed the view that it opened the way for 
“very interesting and friendly negotiations.” The Presi- 
dent had an informal talk with Viscount Chinda on 
June 5, and then let it be known that there was much 
matter for discussion in the Japanese note, but that none 
of the documents thus far exchanged by the two govern- 
ments had in themselves suggested a solution of the land 
law difficulty. He indicated that the negotiations would 
proceed slowly and carefully, with a view to obtaining 
a frank expression of the opinions held by the two nations. 
Sooner or later, it was indicated, the meaning of the 
Federal laws on naturalization would have to be deter- 
mined by the courts, though the initiative might have 
to be taken by Japanese residents, as the Government 
could not institute proceedings. No suggestion for arbi- 
trating the difficulties has thus far been made, but White 
House officials reiterated their confident expectation of 
an amicable adjustment eventually. At a dinner in Pitts- 
burgh, on June 6, to Mr. Guthrie, the new Ambassador to 
Japan, Viscount Chinda complimented the President on 
making such a choice for the office, and referred to the 








spirit of fairness which he was sure would guide the 
American people in their relations with Japan. 


Universal Peace.—Viscount Chinda has formally noti- 
fied Secretary Bryan that Japan had accepted in principle 
the proposed plan advanced by the United States for uni- 
versal peace. Signatories of the treaty proposed in Mr. 
Bryan’s plan would agree to refrain from hostilities for 
a period of at least nine months while any conflicting 
claims were under consideration by an international joint 
commission. In the case of Japan, as with the ten 
other nations that have received the proposal favorably, 
the response applies solely to the general principle in- 
volved, and none has committed itself to approval of any 
of the details of the project. 


Panama Exposition.—Thus far twenty-four govern- 
ments have accepted the invitation of the State Depart- 
ment to participate in the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 
1915, at San Francisco. Those failing to respond affir- 
matively are: Switzerland, Sweden, Germany (awaiting 
developments regarding the tariff bill), Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Belgium, Colombia, Great Britain (holding off to 
learn the exhibition space available), Greece, Montenegro, 
Norway, Paraguay, Spain and Venezuela. Prominent 
merchants and bankers in Tokio have started a move- 
ment to send the finest possible exhibit from Japan to 
the Exposition, in order to show the true state of 
Japanese civilization, and to end the local agitation for 
the boycotting of California, both in connection with the 
Exposition and in trade. 


National Revenue.—During May the customs receipts 
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fell off $6,000,000, as compared with the same month 
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last year. Total receipts from all sources for the month 
aggregated $55,370,364, or $3,000,000 less than May, 
1912, while the expenditures, amounting to $57,957,870, 
were $5,706,000 greater than the disbursements of May a 
year ago. Despite these differences, the current fiscal 
year up to date shows a surplus of receipts over ex- 
penditures of $6,378,875, as against a deficit for the 
corresponding period of last year of $6,462,137. The 
general fund contains $133,977,282, including $61,320,- 
914 as a working balance. The gold coin and bullion in 
the trust funds of the Treasury amounts to $1,079,- 


— 


107,169, and the total cash in the Treasury $1,976,- | 


659,034. The outstanding circulation of the 7,485 


national banks amounts to $733,754,815. 


The Tariff.—The Committee investigating the lobby 
against the tariff bill, which President Wilson char- 
acterized as “numerous, industrious and insidious,” was 
in session all last week, and after examining a number 
of Senators concluded to extend its present inquiry into 
a sweeping investigation of all organized efforts that 
have been made to influence action upon legislation of 
any kind now pending before Congress, or under con- 
sideration in the recent past. The sub-committee con- 
sidering the agricultural schedule is likely to agree to 
the. President's insistence on a “free market-basket,” 
and keep meat and other food stuffs on the free list —— 
The administration is planning a new move against the 
American Tobacco Company, in an amendment to the 
pending tariff bill, levying an internal revenue tax on 





the manufacturers of tobacco, graduated in such a way | 


as to fall more heavily on the large than on the small 


concerns. 


Immigration.—There were 300 Dutch farmers bound 
for the West among the 30,000 immigrants from Europe, 
landed by thirty steamers at Ellis Island last week. With 
the exception of one week in 1907, this is a record for 
a week’s addition to our alien population, 


Mexico.—Matamoras was captured by the Constitu- 
This gives them their first 
On June 5, 


tionalist rebels on June 3. 
border post in any of the provinces. 


which to risk a general election. In the meantime one 
may note something indicating the unreality of party 
politics. In England the Liberals are blamed for up- 
setting parliamentary government by the cloture and the 
subjection of the House of Lords to the Commons ; while 
the Conservatives come out from time to time for the 
Referendum. 
There are some signs that the commercial reaction, 
threatening for some time, is about to begin. The 
British money market is rather reserved towards the 
Canadian loans that have been offered lately, the banks, 
if one may judge from clearing house returns, are re- 
stricting advances, and the Western Provinces seem to 
be changing their ideas regarding immigration. The 
Mayor of Vancouver has sent a warning to people in 
England against giving up situations to come to his city. 
He says there are more there than can find employment. 





_ The great fall in Canadian Pacific stocks, the new de- 


mands of the Grand. Trunk Pacific and the Canadian 
Northern for Government aid, and the increasing busi- 
ness failures, cause also some uneasiness. 


Great Britain—The Admiralty has decided to build 
the three battleships it was hoped Canada would provide, 
on the understanding that should the Canadian thirty- 
five millions be forthcoming at some future time, they 
will be used to repay the Government the money it is 
expending on them. A suffragist took it into her head 
that Derby Day would be a good time and Epsom an 
excellent place for a demonstration. 
took her place at the rail, and as the horses were round- 
ing Tattenham Corner, ran into the middle of the course, 
where she seized the reins of one of the galloping horses. 





| The horse fell over her, injuring her so seriously that she 


110 bodies, the dead of both sides, were placed on a | 


pyre and burned. No word of prayer or religious cere- 
mony marked the occasion. General L. Blanco, the rebel 
leader, had 1,600 troopers under his command. 
Mexico got a loan of $75,000,000 on June 2, thereby sav- 
ing the National Railways from a receivership. 
banks will contribute a large share of the loan. Freight 
and passenger traffic has been resumed between San 
Louis Potosi and Tampico. 





Canada.—The general opinion is that Mr. Borden will 
not submit his Naval Bill to the electors. The Liberals 
say that to do so would ruin him: his friends, that he 
will refuse to do so on principle. It is thought that he 


will now give his attention to the reform of the Senate, 
which, it is believed, will be a very popular measure on | 


Paris | 


died, and threw his jockey, who also suffered grave 
injuries. What the woman thought to accomplish by her 
rash act no one can say. Probably she could not say her- 
self, but was merely possessed at the moment with an 
uncontrollable frenzy. She is an honor graduate of 
Oxford, and has been in the hands of the police several 
times for suffragist violence——Mrs. Pankhurst is again 
It has taken her two months to serve 
thirteen days. As we predicted, the Suffragist Act is 
proving to be unworkable. Some newspapers an- 
nounce that Great Britain is about to establish a coaling 
station in the Sandwich Islands, giving as their reason 
that a number of steamers have been chartered to carry 
coal from Cardiff to Honolulu. Steamers carry coal 
from Cardiff to Cronstadt continually, yet no one pre- 
tends that Great Britain is establishing a coaling station 
The statement is absurd. 


out of prison. 





there. 


Ireland.—The fund raised by the Irish /ndependent 
for the fever and famine sufferers of the Aran isles 
has reached $5,000. Lord Dudley, a former Viceroy of 
Ireland, contributed $250. The Dublin paper’s exposure 
of conditions in Connemara islands has shown that the 
Congested Districts and other Government boards had 


In Canada the direct opposite is the case. 





Accordingly she. 
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quently: called to the urgent need of it. They have now 
been spurred into activity. The Second Reading of 
the Home Rule Bill has been postponed for two. weeks 
to allow Sir Edward Carson to act for the Government 
in its prosecution of Cecil Chesterton for his comment 
on some of its Ministers’ connection with the Marconi 
Company. This has offended Sir Edward’s Ulster sup- 
porters, who are renewing their militant campaign 
against the Government under his direction. The im- 
portation of 500 Italian rifles, seized at a northern port, 
is regarded by the Nationalists as an advertising ruse, 
by the Orangemen as a sign of their grim determination 
to fight Home Rule to the death. Their fear of Catholic 
intolerance is illustrated by the figures just published of 
official salaries in Belfast. The Belfast Board of 
Guardians pay $84,000 in salaries; of this Catholics get 
$3,400. 
Catholic official gets $1,250. The Water Board pays 
$29,000 ; the only Catholic in its pay receives $325. The 
Corporation’s official pay-roll is $343,615, of which 





neglected to provide hospitals or do anything whatso- | 
ever to relieve distress, though their attention was fre- | 


of censure was passed on Signor Zanardelli, three former 
Ministers and five Deputies. The Public Prosecutor has 
not yet decided where other prosecutions shall be in- 
stituted. The Mayor has not yet carried out his threat 
to resign. 


Spain.—According to the Pueblo Vasco, the Free In- 
stitute of Teaching is effecting a great anti-Catholic and 
republican transformation of Spain. One of its leading 
spirits is Francisco Giner, whom Menendez y Pelayo 
described as ‘‘a person most notable for his propagandist 
fury, a convinced sectarian, the oracle of the actual legis- 
lators on public instruction.” Giner and the Institute 
affect a finer knowledge of pedagogy, and continually in- 
trude on the work of the Ministry in educational matters. 


_ At the present moment the Institute is steadily pursuing 


$3,840 was allotted to Catholics, and among its 25 medi- | 


cal officers there is not one Catholic. There are over 
100,000 Catholics in Belfast, more than one-fourth of the 
population. The Dublin Leader recommends that these 
facts of Belfast tolerance be set to music and phono- 
graphed. The evidence received by the Finance Com- 
mission appointed by the Government has been published. 
It is in favor of complete Irish control of Irish finance, 
including Customs and Excise, and a much larger com- 
pensation by the Imperial Government for former over- 
taxation than the Home Rule Bill provides. The evi- 
dence will be useful, it is said, when the question of re- 
vision arises.———Dublin people of all classes have under- 





its purpose under the patronage of Romanones. By royal 
decrees, the whole control and direction of primary edu- 


The Harbor Board pays $56,345; its solitary | Catton has been taken from the rectors of the universities, 
_ the provincial governors, and chief municipal officers, with 


their councils or committees, and has been placed in the 
hands of a body of provincial inspectors, who have the 
power and duty of inspecting all public schools, school 
buildings in course of erection, and teachers’ houses. They 
transfer teachers and receive complaints against them. 
They now propose to visit all private schools, and claim 


| authority to close them, and to deliver pedagogical lec- 


tures to the teachers. Never before in Spain was such 


| power given to any educational authority. 


taken a Bazaar on an immense scale, to pay off the debts | 


of the Passionist Monastery of Mount Argus, on the oc- 
casion of its Golden Jubilee. It was founded by Father 
Paul Pakenham, a convert son of Lord Longford, and 
was made memorable by several holy men, especially 
Father Charles, who had a wide repute for miracles. 
The Bazaar was opened by Mrs. Navarro (Mary Ander- 
son), and the prizes at her stall included a silver watch 
that had been worn by Pius X, and a $500 gold watch, 
the gift of Cardinal Farley. 


Rome.—The Holy Father’s seventy-eighth birthday 
occurred on June 2. Its coincidence with his con- 
valescence and the approaching tenth anniversary of his 
election as Pope naturally brought an immense number 
of congratulatory messages from all over the world. 


Italy—Prime Minister Giolitti announced that new 
taxes were to be imposed to meet the expenses demanded 


France.—The work of church building continues with 
ever-increasing zeal. The Cuvre des Chapelles de 
Secours, founded for that purpose in 1901, has now an 
annual income of nearly half a million francs contributed 
to erect small churches and chapels in and about Paris. 
Between 1905 and 1912 nine new parishes have been 
created in the city proper, and fifteen in the suburbs, 
besides twenty-five chapels of ease. Religious services 
have been thus provided for 600,000 people, and it is 
noted that wherever a church is built it is immediately 
filled. In the year 1913 alone seven new churches have 
been erected. During the Joan of Arc celebrations 
the Society of Young Republicans attempted to place on 
the statue a wreath bearing the words: “To Joan of 
Arc, betrayed by the King, burned by the Church.” The 
police interfered, and this incident subsequently raised a 
storm in the Chamber of Deputies. A certain: professor 
denounced the Government for its action in the matter, 
and Klotz, the Minister of the Interior, explained that 
the Government had not authorized the action of the 
police. He went further and said that the Ministry wel-’ 
comed the bill to make the Saint’s day a national holiday. 





| The purpose, of course, is to persuade the people that 


for national defence, but that the burden was to be borne | 


by the wealthy and not by the poor. 





The investiga- | 


tion of the graft scandal of the Palace of Justice was | 


concluded on June 3, and by a majority of 230 a vote 


| age. 


the Church was responsible for Joan’s death. 


Belgium.—The new School Bill to be introduced will 
insist upon obligatory training up to twelve years of 
The communes can add two more years if they 
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are judged desirable. For those who aim later at pro- 
fessions, three more years are required. Exemption from 
public school education is granted for children taught at 
home; to defectives or the sick, to those whose parents 
refuse from conscientious scruples to patronize the 


schools within a certain radius, or who have no fixed 


habitation. Absences are allowed in certain rural regions 
in harvest time. The course will include sewing and 
housework for the girls, and elementary training in 
agriculture and science for the boys. Preparatory pro- 
fessional courses are to be organized in all the communes. 
The minimum salary for men teachers is 1,200 francs, 
for women 1,100 francs, plus board, which is doubled 
for married men teachers and principals. A biennial in- 
crease of salary for men, and triennial for women is 
accorded. The discussion of the army bill, which be- 
gan last February and which was interrupted for some 
days by motions bearing on the strike, was finally con- 
cluded on May 16. Three months were thus taken up in 
discussing one question. Twelve or thirteen budgets re- 
tnain to be considered. In the matter of the army bill 
there was a split in the Left, chiefly about the time of 
Seven Liberals voted with the Government. 





service. 


Germany.—Fifty million marks had already been con- 
tributed towards the beginning of this month for the 
silver jubilee of the Emperor’s reign. The entire purse 
is to be devoted to charitable and civic purposes, ac- 





cording to the Emperor’s own desire. The German Press 


mentions with special appreciation the Kaiser’s Memorial 


Fund, raised in the city of New York, for the erection of | 


a memorial building as an addition to the German 
Hospital and Dispensary. More than forty-two thousand 
dollars had been collected for this purpose by June 5. 
The final results of the Prussian elections, including the 
second ballot, have now been made known. Only one 
precinct remains doubtful. The Centre returns with its 
full number of 103 members. National Liberals and 
Socialists have made minor gains at the cost of the Con- 
servatives and Free Conservatives. The following is the 
strength of the various parties in the new Diet: Con- 





servatives, 149; Centrists, 103; National Liberals, 73; | 


Free Conservatives, 53; People’s Party, 38; Poles, 12; 
Socialists, 10; Danes, 2; German Social and Christian 
Social, 1. Germany is slow to accept the invitation to 
participate in the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 





T | . ° . . . 
No ad- | the session preceding his resignation 


vantage is expected from it by the German firms who | 


claim to have gained little by the previous American ex- 
positions, They are furthermore dissatisfied with the 
present tariff discriminations, and in particular with the 
examination of business accounts to which importers are 
to be subjected, unless the desired revisions are made. 
The American Congress itself, it is said, has shown no 
interest in the exposition in as far as no appropriations 
have been made for its benefit. In the parliamentary 
debates regarding the taxing of property the Centre de- 
mands that small possessions should, as far as possible, be 





exempted, but sternly refuses to accord similar conces- 
sions to larger fortunes. The excisions made in the 
army increase bill according to the Centre’s resolutions 
have reduced the national expenses from 990 to 840 


millions. 


Austria.— Boundless indignation has been excited by 
the discovery of the treasonable acts of Col. Albert Redl 
of the General Staff of the Eighth Army Corps, who 
committed suicide in a hotel to avoid facing a trial. He 
had sold to Russian agents various informations bearing 
upon the mobilization of the Austrian army. Owing to 
his own success in detecting or prosecuting cases of 
espionage he had been raised to his important army posi- 
tion, with the special duty of preserving the country from 
the machinations of foreign spies. He is likewise said to 
have betrayed five of his own comrades to the Russian 


' authorities, and thus was responsible for their deportation 
| to Siberia as spies. 


They were later exchanged for the 


Russian military attaché Zandrewitch. The sum re- 


ceived for the sale of his secrets is claimed to have been 


half a million marks, which wag largely spent in the 
vilest immoralities, The story that two of his fellow 
officers visited him in the hotel and left a loaded re- 
volver upon his table as a suggestion for him, is denied 
in the report drawn up by the Government representa- 


tives. 


Hungary.—The fall of the Hungarian cabinet under 
the presidency of Dr. v. Lukacs has suddenly taken place. 
Its resignation was the result of the decision arrived at in 
the Desy trial. In view of the disclosures made against 
the President of the Cabinet, it was maintained by the 
court that the allusion to him by Representative Desy, as 
“the greatest panamaist of the world,” was sufficiently 
justified. The court decided that, according to evidence, 
he had asked and received money from various banks for 
electioneering purposes. Particularly implicating was the 
testimony of Director Elek of the Hungarian Bank, ‘who 
admitted that he had given him three million crowns. It 
was not evident that he had received any personal ad- 
vantage from the various sums secured by him; but the 
acceptance of money from companies holding business 
relations with the State was considered by the court 
morally and legally incompatible with his pesition as 
Minister President of the House of Representatives. In 
he was called 
“thief” by the parties of the Left, while the parties of the 
Right gave him a stormy ovation. The consequence was 
a scene unprecedented even in the Hungarian Parliament. 
During the confusion the guards were called. When 
Count Khuen Hedervary, the former Premier called the 
captain of the guard “a rascal,” because of the uncere- 
monious treatment of one of the Representatives, the 
captain struck him three times with the broad of his blade 
so that Count sank back, his face covered with blood. It 
is said that many challenges have been given and ac- 
cepted in consequence of these events. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


In This Sign Conquer! 


“I am about to perform the greatest act of my ponti- 
ficate,” were the words with which Pope Leo XIII an- 
nounced his intention of consecrating the world to the 
Sacred Heart. He felt that in this action he was under- 
taking something of far higher significance, even from 
a social point of view, than anything hitherto accom- 


plished by him during the long and glorious reign then | 


drawing to its close. In the devotion to the Divine 
Heart, and the consecration of mankind to this centre of 
Christian love and unity, he beheld an assurance of future 
conquests no less splendid than the events commemorated 
by the Church in her present year of jubilee. 

In whatever light men may view the historic facts 
which preceded the decisive battle won by Constantine, 
and the subsequent triumphs of Christianity, it was ever 
the sign of the Cross which led the way to victory. 
What this symbol meant for the newly liberated Church, 
the flaming emblem of the Sacred Heart, surmounted by 
the cross and crowned with its wreath of thorns, must 
mean for us in our day of battle and of conquest. Such 
is the lesson left to the world by Pope Leo XIII in his 
Encyclical “On the Consecration of the Human Race to 
the Sacred Heart.” As of old the ancient idolatry fell 
back before the radiant sign of salvation, and with 
broken ranks and trailing banners surrendered to a 
supernatural power with which it could not cope; so, in 
the later ages of the world, the new paganism must 





steadily recede before the invincible advance of the | 


standard divinely given into our hands, the golden ori- 


flamme which bears the symbol of the Sacred Heart, the | 


emblem of Infinite Love, slighted and crucified for man. 

“At an epoch,” wrote the Holy Father, “when the 
Church, still close to its beginnings, was bowed down 
beneath the yoke of the Czsars, a youthful emperor saw 
in the heavens the sign of a cross, which announced to 
him and prepared a glorious victory soon to follow. This 
day behold there appears before our eyes another emblem, 
prophetic of blessings and all divine, the most Sacred 


Heart of Jesus, surmounted by the cross, and burning | 


with a splendor of glory in the midst of flame. 
we must place all our hope, of this we must ask and ex- 
pect the salvation of mankind.” (May 25, 1899.) 

We understand, therefore, the importance attached in 
the mind of the Sovereign Pontiff to this consecration, 
an event such as had never before taken place. It im- 
plied no less than the dedication of all classes, nations 
and individuals, of Catholic and Protestant, Jew and 
pagan—of all mankind, to the Sacred Heart. 

The results of this supreme act of his pontificate we 
have already experienced, and nowhere more evidently 
than in the decrees on Frequent and Daily Communion, 
and on the Early Communion of Children. Devotion to 


In this | 


the frequent reception of the Holy Eucharist and the 
most ardent devotion to the Sacred Presence. So, too, 
the very battle cry with which under Pius X we have ad- 
vanced to the spiritual conquest of the world, “To renew 
all things in Christ,” was inspired by the zeal of the 
Heart of Christ. The casting forth of Modernism from 
the bosom of the Church, where like a viper it had 
nestled to inflict its deadly sting, was only another mani- 
festation of the love and power of this Sacred Heart 
under whose standard we are all enrolled. While the 
legions and principalities of darkness are everywhere 
inciting to greed and luxury among the rich, to revolt 
and infidelity among the laboring classes ; while Protest- 
antism is daily drifting farther away from the first essen- 
tial of Christianity, belief in the divinity of Christ as the 
Incarnate Son of God; while the Sects, amid their. 
countless bewildering contradictions and divergencies, 
are seeking for unity away from the one centre of union 
which Christ Himself has instituted, the Catholic Church 
shines forth in all her glory, the city built upon the moun- 
tain to which the eyes of all the world are turned in 
wonder and in expectation. 

Truly a sublime thought was the consecration of man- 
kind to the Sacred Heart. A divine thought; for it had 
its origin not in the mind of man, but in the heart of 
Christ Itself. Yet it was the desire of the Holy Father 
that an act of such importance should rest upon the 
teachings of theology and tradition, and not upon the 
private revelation which had first inspired it. He, there- 
fore, confided the inquiry into this question to the Jesuit 
Cardinal Mazella. The answer he received was clear and 
convincing. It was drawn from the pages of Saint 
Thomas. 

In speaking of Christ’s Kingdom, the angelic doctor 
distinguishes between two classes of men: those who 
submit to the sovereignty of Christ out of obedience, 
quantum ad executionem potestatis; and those who be- 
long to His dominion out of its necessity, quantum ad 
potestatem. The latter, though not of His fold, though 
perhaps equally ignorant of Him and of His Church, are, 
nevertheless, His subjects. All must obey His will and 
enter the Catholic fold when once they see in it, as it is in 
truth, the one and only Church of Christ. All can, there- 
fore, be offered up, dedicated, consecrated to the Sacred 
Heart, that thus a new bond may be formed binding them 
more closely to the divine centre of all-saving love and 
mercy. 

The motives which impelled Pope Leo XIII to the 
performance of this great act, the consummation of the 
centuries of God’s love to man, deserves at the present 
moment to be once more called to mind. They were sub- 


| mitted, as we know, by a Good Shepherd nun, Sister 


Mary of the Divine Heart, whose biography is accessible 
to all our readers. 

By a wonderful dispensation of Providence her entire 
life was summed up in this single work. All that 
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preceded was for her a long and faithful preparation 
for this one purpose, still unknown to her. 
attainment came likewise the end of her earthly career. 
On June 9, 1899, the feast of the Sacred Heart, and the 
opening of the solemn triduum preceding the consecra- 


With its | 


| 


tion of mankind to that Heart of all love and mercy, | 


when her own part in the design of God had been com- 
pletely accomplished, our Lord called her to Himself. 
Her sufferings, her sacrifices, her fidelity had been, as it 


would seem, the conditions upon which the divine will | 


had made dependent the fulfilment of its designs. Thus 
purified in the fires of charity, she was made fit to be- 


come the intermediary between Christ and His Vicar upon | 


earth. 

Her first letter, written to Rome in obedience to the 
divine command, was left entirely unnoticed; she had 
done her duty and was satisfied. Her second letter, 
written a year later, in answer to a renewed revelation 
and at the cost of intense sufferings, deeply moved the 
Sovereign Pontiff, but no reply was granted. Finally, as 
the sovereign will of the Sacred Heart was again made 
manifest to her, the third message was prepared, and 


signed by her with trembling hand. This time, however, | 


even before her letter had left the little town of Oporto, 
in Portugal, where from her bed of suffering she was 
directing a convent of Good Shepherd nuns, Sister Mary 


of the Divine Heart knew that her mission was fulfilled, | ; 
| performed with marvelous success. 


that the great object of her life was now to be accom- 
plished. 

To increase the fervor of our petitions to the Sacred 
Heart and the importunity of our prayers, beating early 
and late at Its gates of love and mercy for the con- 
version of mankind, the salvation of the world, the 


coming of God’s Kingdom upon earth, it may be well | ; 
| race to the Sacred Heart, to be begun on June 9, 1899, in 


to quote here a passage from this last letter which so 
deeply impressed the Sovereign Pontiff to whom it was 
directed. It will best explain both the nature and pur- 
pose of that consecration which has created for us a new 
bond of brotherhood with all mankind, the brotherhood 
in the Sacred Heart. 


“On the eve of the Immaculate Conception,” she 
wrote, “our Lord made me understand that by this 
new development of the devotion to His Divine 
Heart He will illuminate the entire world with 
fresh light. The words of the third Mass of Christ- 
mas day penetrated my heart: ‘For this day a great 
light hath descended upon earth.’ I seemed (in- 
teriorly) to behold rays streaming down from this 
light, this adorable Stn, the Heart of Jesus. Its 
rays were shed upon the earth, in a faint manner at 
first, then more and more brightly, until the whole 
world was illuminated. And He said: ‘People and 
all nations shall be enlightened with the brightness 
of this light, and warmed by the intense heat of its 
rays.’ I understood the ardent desire He had that 
His Adorable Heart should be glorified ever more 
and more, and better known; and that Its gifts and 
blessings should be spread over all the world. He 
has chosen your Holiness, and prolonged your days 
in order that you may now give Him this honor and 


may console His outraged Heart, the source of all 
grace, the abode of peace and happiness. I feel un- 
worthy to communicate all this to your Holiness ; 
but our Lord, after impressing me ever more pro- 
foundly with a sense of my own misery, and mak- 
ing me renew the sacrifice of myself as victim and 
spouse of His Heart, accepting willingly on my part 
all kinds of sufferings, humiliation and contempt, 
gave me strict order to write to your Holiness on 
this subject. 

“Tt may seem strange that our Lord should ask for 
the consecration of the whole world, and not be sat- 
isfied with the consecration of the Catholic Church. 

Sut His desire to reign, to be loved and glorified, 
and to inflame all hearts with His love and mercy, 
is so intense that He wills that your Holiness should 
offer Him the hearts of all those without the fold,, 
who by holy Baptism belong to Him, in order to 
facilitate their return to the true Church; and that 
you should hasten the spiritual birth of those others 
still unbaptized, who have not as yet been made 
partakers of the supernatural life, but for whom no 
less He sacrificed His life and shed His Blood, who 
therefore are likewise called by Him to be one day 
children of Holy Church.” 


The letter reached the Vatican, January 15, 1899, and’ 
the Holy Father, after due inquiry, decided that the 
solemn consecration should take place in the following 
year. But on March 1, the eve of his ninetieth birthday, 
a serious illness necessitated an operation, which was 
In this crisis our 
Lord consoled His faithful spouse with the assurance 
that the ancient Pontiff’s life should be preserved, “in 
order that the desires of His Heart should. be accom- 
plished.”” Rome now delayed no longer, and with un- 
wonted haste the decree was published ordering a solemn: 
triduum, preparatory to the consecration of the human 


aJl the churches throughout the entire world. “Trust in 
Me,” our Lord had promised, “My Heart will reign, My 
Heart will triumph!” We are living in the dawn of that 
day of victory, and our ensign is the banner of the Sacred 
Heart. In this sign conquer! 

Esto Rex! Be Thou King! is the royal salute which 
the Church has placed upon our lips in its great Act of 
Consecration. It is the cry with which we issue forth to 
battle. “Be Thou King, O Lord, not only of the faithful 
who have never forsaken Thee, but also of the prodigal 


| children who have abandoned Thee, and grant that they 


may quickly return to their Father’s house! 


Be Thou 
King of those who are deceived by erroneous opinions, 


_ or whom discord keeps aloof, and call them back to the- 


| harbor of truth and unity of faith! 


Be Thou King of 
all those who sit in the ancient superstition of the Gen- 
tiles, and refuse not Thou to deliver them out of dark- 
ness into the light and kingdom of God! May the earth 
resound from pole to pole with one cry: Praise to the: 
Divine Heart that wrought our salvation; to it be glory: 
and honor forever!” 


JosepH HUSSLEIN, s.J~ 
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Natural Food and National Health* 





The most insistent reminder of the increased and 
increasing cost of living is the food bill, and no daily 
document is more carefully scanned. The scrutiny is 
entirely from the financial viewpoint, but if the articles 
on the bill are largely unfit for the purpose intended, if 
many are more detrimental than beneficial, and if the 
most costly items would be wisely eliminated in favor 
of others that are at once cheaper and fitter, it were 
well for those who pay the bill to scrutinize the quality 


inspectors, on the nature of the stuff which we should, 
or should not, put into our mouths and absorb into our 





of the articles rather than their cost. To enable the food | 
provider to do this intelligently, and to enlighten con- | 
sumers, young and old, teachers, legislators and food | 





a majority of mothers either unfit to bear healthy children 
or unfit to care for them adequately ; and that the heavy 
death-rate of adults, the multiplication of disease, despite 
the advance of medical science, and the enormous growth 
of the drug-bill, which is overshadowing the bread-bill, 
are in great part chargeable to the account of unfit diet 
and neglect of the fundamental principles of hygiene. 
His proofs and figures are strongly and widely based 
and in no way suggestive of the special plea of the 
faddist, and, as far as the soundness of foods and their 
intelligent use bear upon health, are usually convincing 
and always instructive. There is graphic and detailed 
description of the varied dangers of poisonous preserva- 
tives and adulterations and of degerminated, demineral- 


| ized and denatured foods; but there is also a positive 
_ side to his teaching, his warnings being invariably 


organism, is the laudable purpose of the very remark- | 
' constant in nature. This portion of the book: should 
prove of special value not only to the layman, but also 


able book, “Starving America.” 
Throbbing at times with the zeal of the crusader and 


the wrath of the reformer, it is withal a sane, instructive | 
_ with drugs and cures than with forestalling their ne- 


and convincing exposition of the urgent necessity of 
food reform by an earnest and vigorous writer who com- 


bines practical experience with scientific knowledge. | 


Having made a special study of biochemistry and the 
chemistry of foods, and spent five years as advertiser of 


quainted with food manufacturers and jobbers and their 
methods, and with the chemists and food inspectors of 


‘him to place his services at the disposal of Dr. Wiley, 
with whom he collaborated until the artificial food in- 


that intrepid reformer, that the factory was more in- 
fluential than the farm at the headquarters of the national 


his experience in a book for the purpose of national en- 
lightenment. 


of inspection, or absence of it, local and national, that 
permits dangerous food-stuffs to flood the market; 
of the culpable ignorance that prevails regarding the 
relative values of foods, their uses and abuses; and of 
‘the lack of elementary instruction in the schools on 
‘matters so essential to the vitality of the nation. The 
Bureau of Education reported, in 1912, that there are 


the Census reveals that in 1910 two-sevenths of the total 
mortality list of the country was occupied by children 
under ten, numbering 235,262, and that two-thirds of 
these had not completed their first year. Mr. McCann 
‘makes out a good case for his contention that this alarm- 
ing result is largely due to the fact that malnutrition, or 
‘ignorance of sound and reasonable foods, has rendered 





*Starving America. By Alfred W. McCann. New York: 
George H. Doran Co.; Cleveland: F. M. Barton. 








It is in part a crushing indictment of the makers and | 
purveyors of impure and devitalized food; of the system | 
| practitioners in foods have been removing from food- 


the national and State departments. His experience led | 


terests had demonstrated, by forcing the retirement of | 


executive. He then determined to embody the results of | 


grounded on the principles of food nutrition that are 


to the not innumerous physicians who are more occupied 


cessity. ‘Dust thou art and into dust thou shalt return” 
has a scientific as well as religious connotation. Fertile 
earth consists of sixteen chief elements, and the same 
sixteen elements are found in a grain of wheat and in the 


a large food industry, Mr. McCann became widely ac- | body of man. The elimination or diminution of any one 


of them, or serious disturbance of the proportions fixed 
by nature, destroys or diminishes the fertility of the soil 
and the growth and vigor of plant or man. The relative 
quantity of some, such as phosphorus, sodium and iron, is 
small, but as they enter into a countless variety of mys- 
terious combinations in the process of assimilation and 
digestion, their qualitative functions are all pervading, 
and their presence is essential to normal health and de- 
velopment. The body gets these elements from its food 
only ; and hence the importance of making sure that they 


| are in it, and in the proportions that God set when He 


gave nature its laws. 
A large and rapidly increasing number of commercial 


stuffs, or disarranging, the mineral salts and ferments 


| that nature intends for assimilative and digestive pur- 


poses, and there are many useful chapters exposing the 


swarms of destructive “preservatives” and other mix- 


15,000,000 defective children in the United States, and | 








tures that come to us in meats, butter, milk, candies, 
fruits, vegetables, foods that are treasured in tin and 
coagulations conserved in ice; but those dealing with 
denatured, though unadulterated food, are still more 


- urgently and generally needful. “Polished Rice,” even 


when uncoated with talcum and free from a single in- 


| jurious ingredient, is an unnatural food, for the phos- 


phorus compounds and other minerals that nature is 
wont to secrete in the coatings of the grain have been 
industriously polished off, and hence the human organism 
is deprived of elements essential to its well-being. In 
like manner three-fourths of the minerals are removed 
from the brown grain of wheat to produce white bread, 
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and with more deleterious results, inasmuch as white | question would be close to a satisfactory solution, and 


bread is eaten more extensively than polished rice or 


| 


there would be no danger of “starving America” by the 


foods similarly devitalized. Defective and decaying teeth | deficient nourishment or the slow poisoning of its sons 


among from fifty to eighty per cent. of the children of | and daughters. a 
e 


England, Ireland and America is one of the lesser con- 
sequences of deprivation of the minerals from which | | author sees the only hope of reform in making every one 


nature constructs them; 
dies, is another. 


anemia, with its kindred mala- 


“Every man is a fool or a physician at forty”; 


an elementary physician at ten: “The reform work must 
be done in the schools. Our children must be taught 


The instinct of the sturdy peasantry of Ireland and | how foods are processed, bleached, colored, denatured, 


Canada, as well as the practice of whatever peasantry is 


degerminated, demineralized, chemically treated. They 


still sturdy in Europe and elsewhere, is in accord with | must be taught the relationship of such food to sickness 


our author's contention. 


The old people in Ireland attri- | 
bute the decline of the younger generation in physique | and life. 


the relationship of natural food to health 
We do not know that every view and state- 


and death; 


and endurance to the substitution of white bread and | ment in the development of his thesis is incontestable, 


artificial decoctions for home-made bread and oatmeal | 


and the natural products of the farm; and a writer in the 


but we are satisfied that the wide dissemination and 
careful study of his book, the drafting of its principles 


Irish Industrial Journal for May recalls that “in the good | into law, and the instruction of the young in its ele- 


old days of simple people the genuine home-produced | 
foods proved themselves in the fine types of men and | 
women to be met with before the four-penny margarine 


j 
{ 


or the frozen foods from foreign lands” came into vogue. | 
The French Canadian peasants who work hard, live long, | 


and have the largest and healthiest families in the world, 
refer contemptuously to their brethren who emigrate to 
the States as “les gens du pain blanc,” and regard them 
as a deteriorated stock, attributing to our white bread 
the physical inferiority supposed to follow their trans- 
planting. There are, of course, other causes besides the 
denaturing or adulteration of foods that debilitate men 
and women and children and transmit their debilities, but 
there can be no doubt that the general and habitual use 


of foods from which essential elements provided in the | 
wise economy of nature for human sustenance have been | 


eliminated, must prove dangerously detrimental to health 
and physique; and the more universal the use, the more 
dangerous the detriment. 

“For Physicians only” 
which supplies 
elements found in natural food and in the body of man, 
which every physician should know at once.” The facts 


is the title of the final chapter, 


“facts concerning the principal sixteen | 
| been closed definitely against dispute—the question of a 


| monetary standard of value. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


the layman, but it is particularly desired that the physi- | 


cian should weigh them and hold them in mind, for 
when he has realized the perils of the food factories’ de- 


fiance of the laws that concern him most, his medical | 


associations will demand reform and foster an enlight- 
ened opinion. There are business houses that employ 
lawyers rather to keep them out of law suits than to 
defend them against litigants; physicians would render 


a similarly useful service to the public by directing their | 
_ lists of indefinite “party” 


energies and professional knowledge rather to prevent- 
ing the occurrence of diseases than to prescribing for 
them when they occur. If the most highly regarded and | 


| circumstance. 


mentary teachings, would result in salutary and far- 
| reaching benefit to the nation. M. KENNY, S.J. 


The Majority 


A mere majority is not in itself and by its nature 
strictly representative of the whole body of people of 
whom it is a majority. When it is agreed to follow one 


| of two opposite opinions or preferences, and to determine 


which one it shall be by a majority vote, it can happen 


_ that the majority outnumbers the minority by a single 


voice. What does it represent? It represents the ma- 
jority. It does not change the opinion of the minority. 
| The settling of a debatable question, therefore, by a mere 
majority vote means simply that the question is to be 
dealt with for a time according to the preference of that 
majority. It does not mean that the decision of the ma- 
_ jority has been economically the wiser choice. The vote 
_ of a majority has not always been for the more beneficial 


measure. 
In twenty years one economic question seems to have 


The dispute regarding the 


are equally advantageous and quite understandable to | fundamental principle of a single or a double standard 


| was abandoned by reason of a decision on an accidental 


To ask for proof that the wiser decision 


| was come to regarding the fundamental principle would 


be to reopen the whole controversy. It was not demon- 
strated that monometallism is, in itself, better economics 
than bimetallism. And even granting this, it was not 
demonstrated that gold is, in itself, a better single stand- 
ard than is silver. The choice of the majority was made 
primarily as against fixing a ratio of 16 to 1. The long 
promises were ignored. Atten- 
tion was centred on one point,—the accident of the ratio. 
When all was over, the minority gracefully accepted the 


best-paid family physicians were those who are most | preference of the majority and the consequences in re- 


successful in securing the continued health of the family 
and the individual and developing “perfect babies” into 


| gard to the principle. 


The acceptance showed that there 
was still a common spirit that was able to withstand the 


perfectly developed men and women, the food and drug | inherent defects of majority methods, the spirit of for- 
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bearance, the readiness to yield opinion for the common 
good, the spirit of patriotism,—something that is better 
than silver or gold, better by more than sixteen to one. 
It is the absence of this spirit that makes bad revolu- 
tions. On the other hand, when nearly one-half of the 
citizens are prepared to say veryegently “be it so” over 
the rejection of their pet economic theory, they present 
a picture of humanity which is beautiful to contemplate. 
Where this spirit exists majority methods in social eco- 
nomics may, despite the essential shortcomings of such 
methods, continue operative. 
where minorities have recourse to rocks and dynamite, to 
breaking windows and endangering public highways, the 
only support on which the majority method can rest ‘be- 
gins to weaken. When the minority ceases to be a friendly 
competitor and takes the stand of a lawless enemy within 
the border, the majority is forced to measures of defence 
for the general safety with which it has been entrusted. 
There is the inevitable beginning of militarism. The law- 


Where the spirit fails, | 
| transformed definitely both the means and the ways of 


lessness of a minority is an immediate and unanswerable | 


argument against endowing it with power. 


malcontent, grow into a majority of representation, there 


Should such | 


minority, by aggregating to itself the unthinking and the | the development and readjustment of method. 


is an end to public security. There is a reign of calamity. 
A century of world-experimentation in representative | 


proved satisfactory wheresoever there has been the spirit | 


of forbearance. Where it has not existed, the minority 


has sometimes supplanted and even ostracised the major- | 


ity. 
science, the law-abiding majority seems at times to be 
helpless. And there is no tyranny more terrible than that 
of a conscienceless minority ruling under the fiction of 
representation. Its advent is by ways of fraud or blood 
or both. Its tenure is by ways of robbery, exile and 
prison. There are modern States in which all this is now 
being exhibited to the letter. There are others in which 
lawless minorities are only waiting for their chance. 
There are ancient peoples which are to-day being ground 
under the heel of a minority despotism. There are others 
living in dread of the day which may dawn upon their 
subjection. Yet it all goes under the name of representa- 
tion and majority. 

Little more than a century and a quarter ago Society 
began to break away from an ancien régime. It was truly, 
at the start, an appeal to the vox populi. The one prob- 
lem was, how to get at that “voice of the people.” The 
methods adopted were as much as the people could stand 
and understand,—as efficient as the means of communica- 
tion would allow. There was to be representation chosen 
by majorities ; and then a majority out of the representa- 
tion. Something had to be done. Things were moving. 
The influence of the individual in Society had grown with 
his commercial importance. At the root it was the old, 
old question of the taxpayer. The individual had received 
an impulse. The sum of the impulses gave to Society an 
awful momentum. That Society had to be guided and an 


In face of a strong minority that is without con- | 








| thirty years ago. 


effort had to be made to get from it some enlightenment 
for its guidance. The only available method was a repre- 
sentation from majorities and then the voice of a major- 
ity from the representations. 

From that day there has been no substantial change of 
method. But the commercial influence of the individual 
has grown and Society has gone on gathering new mo- 
mentum. Men and peoples have come closer together. 
There are no “foreign lands.” Continents are nearer to 
one another than neighboring towns were. The gossip of 
the world is sent out on the atmosphere. Machinery has 


living. New needs have become imperative to the masses 
who think and discuss; and there has been no advance of 
method towards covering those needs. To point to prog- 
ress is no answer. It is that same progress which makes 
a new phase of the problem as it did one hundred and 
Amid all the development method has 
been stationary. Development and expansion have been 
so stupendous that people, hurled forward every decade 
into new conditions, gave themselves no time to think of 


The consequence? Restlessness. And now there come 
forward those who, in the title they have assumed, pre- 
sent themselves as the only exponents of the true idea of 


government, through rudimentary majority methods, has | Society. And what do they say? They say that the whole 


fabric as it exists must be shaken down and done over; 
that representation and majority have played into the 
hands of politics, and politics have played into the purses 
of the controllers of conditions ; that the power which was 
meant to be transferred to a moral and intelligent people 
has simply been transferred from the sceptre to the dollar. 
The difference? An autocrat in the one case; a plutocrat 
in the other. 

Of representation in its present rudimentary stage may 
it not be said that it does not strictly represent? The 
minority may be nine men against ten men. Yet the pref- 
erence of the nine is put aside with as little consideration 
as it might be were they only nine men against ten thou- 
sand. If representation stood for the general mind, the 
mind of the nine might look to appear in something more 
than the counting of the ballot. But the opinion of ten 
gets the value of nineteen and the opinion of nine is 
equivalent to zero, whenever conflicting opinions compete 
for preference as a common policy. The result is that 
deliberation on policies is made subservient to the dom- 
ination of “politics.” The application of a majority 
system to every decision is conducive to “politics.” The 
application of the system has become universal in civiliza- 
tion. And civilization is consequently handed over to 
“politics.” 

“Initiative,” as it is proposed or established, does not 
cover the defect. It must necessarily multiply parties and 
open new fields for the chicanery of politics. It divides 
minds still further into groups instead of concentrating 
minds upon the needs of all. It leaves the original diffi- 
culty. It looks to a mere majority and affords new oppor- 
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tunities for political corruption. If it were limited to | 
such things as are desired by ninety-five per cent. of the | 
people, it would be a release. But coupled with the | 
scramble for a majority it is a new instrument of disorder 
put at the disposal of everyone who aspires to be a leader | 
of men. 

Party platforms deal commonly with vague generalities. 
This is necessary for the coherence and chances of the 
party. The party platform is an expression of good in- | 
tentions which the voter does not usually commit to mem- | 
ory. He has a traditional affiliation with a party, major- | 
ity or minority. Or he has a personal preference or preju- 
dice in regard to a candidate. The result of the batlot 
represents the fact that there has been an election. 

Is it really utopian to look for a day when voters shall | 
go to the polls to vote first for measures, to call for things 
that they all want, without regard to parties or men? The 
people are of one mind on many things that they need. | 
But these are things that cannot get unequivocal expres- 
sion in the platform of a party. They are issues that are 
not issues. The life of party politics lies in division of | 
opinion upon questions that can never be debated to a 
conclusion. Unanimity would be fatal to parties. The 
idea of initiative may be based upon an aspiration towards | 
better things. But it thinks to realize those better things | 
by still more politics. 

Issues that are not issues! Yes. There is, for instance, | 
that very elementary matter which concerns every citizen 
—the matter of life or death. The first function of | 
authority in State, county, village, is to safeguard the 
lives of the citizens. Put the issue of “life or death” be- | 
fore the people and there can be no doubt how ninety-five 
per cent. of the votes will go. It is the supreme issue. | 
Yet it is an issue that is not an issue. And it is a very | 
wide-reaching issue. It concerns men, women and chil- | 
dren, food, factories, mines, transportation, etc., etc. In 
the one matter of transportation what is the tribute of 
human life that is offered annually to heedlessness, negli- 
gence and greed! The victims are tabulated regularly 
beside the slain of battle. To put an end to these holo- 
causts is more necessary than are all the platitudes of all 
the platforms of all the party conventions. Safety in 
travel and the doing away with grade-crossings and 
security to the pedestrian on the streets that he is taxed 
for, would be hailed by the whole people as a greater 
benefit than all the wrangling of “representative” bodies 
over the preference to be accorded to rival interests. And 
such safety is a possibility. And ninety-five per cent. of 
the people would go to the polls a dozen times to get it. 
But it is an issue that is not an issue. It is too clear. It 
is all one-sided. It would not make politics. 

But there is an awakening. There is an undercurrent 
of popular thought, a longing that is looking for its mode 
of expréssion, a tentative effort here and there, to make 
the ballot a unanimous call for measures, and not a mere 
register of divided sentiment in hero-worship and of 





plebeian fealty to a party name. Of course, nothing 


human is perfect. Authority itself, the right to guide, 
the moral power of man over man, essential to Society, 
myst be from on high. But the designation of the de- 


| positary of that authority and the ways of administration 
are left to human prudence and justice. Even human 


constitutions are humanly devised instruments and hence 
will contain their imperfections. The methods of the new 
order are still in their rudiments. It is a time for study, 
not for wreckage. There are wreckers on both sides of 
the problem. On the one side we see banks and battle- 
ships; and depression and dynamite on the other. And 
poor, gentle, peace-loving, easily-contented humanity 
waits to be shot down or blown up,—it knows not which, 
and has nothing to say about it. Is it possible that Society 
has so ignored its opportunities as to allow this to be the 
outcome of its century of experience in representation 
and majority? W. POLAND, S.J. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





The Ozanam Festivities in Paris 


Paris, May 5, 1913. 
The year 1913 is the hundredth anniversary of Frederic 
Ozanam’s birth. On the occasion of his anniversary 
there were great festivities in Paris to honor the memory 


_of such a great Christian as was the founder of the 


Conférences de Saint Vincent de Paul. 

His Eminence V. Vanutelli, Cardinal Protector of the 
Confraternity, who was sent as a Legate by the Holy 
Father to preside at the celebration, arrived at Paris on 
April 23rd. The railway company, at the request of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, had placed a saloon car at 


_ his service, and he was received on his arrival by the Car- 


dinal Archbishop of Paris and by a few prominent Cath- 
olics. 

On Friday, the 25th, the ceremonies were opened by 
the reception of the members coming from foreign coun- 
tries. Saturday and Sunday were devoted to the official 
festivities. On Saturday morning, in the Chapelle des 
Carmes (the Chapel of the Catholic University of Paris), 
in the crypt of which Ozanam is buried, a Mass was cele- 
brated by the Cardinal of Rheims in the presence of the 
Papal Legate, of the Cardinal of Paris, the Archbishop 
of Sens, the Bishops of Aire, Le Mans, Chalons, Donahue 
of Wheeling, W. Va., U. S., etc. After Mass the Legate 
blessed the monument erected to Ozanam’s memory in 
the crypt. On Saturday evening a general meeting of the 
Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul was held, attended by 
more than 4,000 members. When the Cardinal Legate 
took his place on the platform he was greeted by an en- 
thusiastic acclaim: “Vive le Cardinal Légat! Vive Pie X !’” 
At his side were seated the Cardinals of Paris and of 
Rheims and eight bishops. After reading a congratula- 
tory letter of Pius X to the members of the Confra- 
ternity the Legate delivered a speech in excellent French. 
It was warmly applauded. He spoke of “the Pope who 
loves France, and whom France loves,” and “who com- 
pels the admiration even of his enemies.” He then pre- 
sented Ozanam as a model for all those who wish to be 
the apostles of their abandoned brethren. 

“The blessings of the Pope,” the Legate added, “go 
principally to Ozanam’s work, to the Conferences; but 
they have also another meaning: They mean, before all, 
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the fatherly benevolence with which the Holy Father 
fixes his eyes, filled with love and hope, upon the noble 
nation where the Confraternity originated, from whence 
it has spread all over the world, owing to the initiative 
and impulse of Ozanam and of those sons of that land 
which, in the days of St. Louis, Pope Gregory IX already 
called a chosen nation: ‘Our Redeemer,’ said Pope 
Gregory, ‘has chosen the Kihgdom of France as the 
special executor of his divine designs and has armed him- 
self therewith as with a quiver, from which he frequently 
draws his chosen arrows; with the bow of his strong arm 
he uses them throughout the world for the defence of the 
Church’s faith and liberty, for the destruction of impiety 
and the triumph of justice.’ Seven hundred years later 


Pius X uses the same language, and it is chiefly on France | t 
| Sunday in honor of Joan of Arc, give courage to the 


that he relies, upon France, as he says in his letter, whose 
activity and fecundity are always foremost in every 
branch of Christian action. Yes. 
of France, all his words breathe love. 

“Ah! may France always fill the divine quiver with 


When Pius X speaks | 


chosen arrows like Ozanam, like the founders of the Con- | 


ferences! May this admirable Confraternity, always true 
to its glorious past, be a supple and sinewy bow placed.at 
the disposal of the Holy Church and of its Chief! 
the arm of God use it to discharge on every part of the 
world, as once he did his Apostles, some of those blessed 
arrows which wound with the gentle wounds of Charity 
hearts that are hardened by hatred or indifference. 

“As a conclusion,” added the Legate, 


May | 


An immense crowd that had n not t been able to enter the 
church was awaiting the Legate, and when he appeared 
under the porch they greeted him with loud cheers : “Vive 
le Légat! Vive le Pape! Vive Pie X!’ The crowd was 
so dense that it was with the utmost difficulty that the 
Legate, amused and happy at so spontaneous a manifes- 
tation of love and loyalty to the Pope, waved his hands 
to the crowd as he struggled to reach his motor car; and 
then slowly, very slowly, he moved away amidst the en- 
thusiastic cheerings of the throng. 

These Ozanam’s festivities, together with the brilliant 
Congress of the Jeunesse Catholique which had convened 
the Sunday before at Caen, and was attended by more 
than 5,000 representatives of the various groups of the 
Association, and also the magnificent festivities of last 


hearts of French Catholics and may well be interpreted 
as unmistakable signs of a genuine revival of patriotic 
and Catholic faith in the French nation. a, F. 





Servian Soldiers in Albania 


Usxvus, Servia, May 13, 1913. 
To the,Editor of AMERICA: 
I have read in America, of April 26th, an article 
called “Persecuted Catholics of Albania.” In it I see 
that the three hundred Albanians we were accused of 


| massacring last October, that had swelled to 3,000 in 


aa : * | December, are now 30,000 in AMERICA. 
and in the name | 


of him who sends me, I sum up the threefold greeting, | 


I address you in those three words from my very heart: 
‘Honor to Ozanam! Honor to the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul! Honor to France.’” 

The President General of the Conferences thanked the 
Holy Father and the Legate in the name of the Society. 
Several of the foreign delegates then spoke, and after an 
address by the Archbishop of Paris, the Legate blessed 
the assembly, 

On the following morning, Sunday, the 27th, the Legate 
said Mass in the Basilica of the Sacred Heart at Mont- 
martre before a congregation of about 6,000 men, and 
gave Holy Communion to the dignitaries of the Confra- 
ternity and to about 3,000 assistants. 


In the afternoon a great ceremony took place at Notre 
Dame, presided over by the Legate. In a magnificent 
sermon Father Janvier, O.P., detailed the different phases 
of Ozanam’s Catholic activity, without, of course, for- 
getting to say he had been one of the most efficient pro- 
moters of the “Conferences de Notre Dame,” which since 
that time draw every year in Lent around the pulpit of 
Notre Dame the élite of Paris.. He presented the young 
Catholic professor of the Sorbonne as a model for all 
those who, in these days of Catholic revival among the 
young generations, feel the same noble apostolic ambi- 
tions. At the end of the ceremony, after Benediction, the 
Legate could not refrain from once more expressing his 
satisfaction at all that he had seen: 

“If you are happy to see the Legate of the Pope among 
you,” he said, “the Legate of the Pope is happy also to 


Before the 
matter goes any further, allow, me to state, as one of the 


| campaigners, that there were to my knowledge no Cath- 


_olics in Kossovo, and that the Moslem Albanians who 


were slain in war richly deserved it. They had taken 
our guns, promised to assist us, and then attacked us 
with the Turks. The figures of John J. Stoesser are 
incorrect also with regard to Puka and Sadrima. I have 
marched through all that sparsely populated district and 
I doubt that a hundred families could be found. It is 
monstrous to say that any Catholics were put to death 
for their faith. Our soldiers make no distinction between 
Christians. Whenever they came on a Catholic church 
they ran to tell me that they had found a Servian church 
and that we were all right. Which was true, for the 
Catholics were always friendly and helped us in every 
way except fighting together with us against the Turks. 

At Barbalusha we found a deserted church with a 


_ shattered statue of the Infant Saviour, but we found 


nobody to whom we could confide the building. We told 
the people around that they were free to set up the Cross 


| and ring their bells if they had them. All wore white 


have come to Paris, the capital of this great Catholic | 


country. On my return to Rome I shall not fail to 
describe for the Holy Father the comforting spectacle I 
have been privileged to see: Your Cardinal, who is all 
things to all men, and is continually opening new 
churches ; the innumerable Holy Communions I gave this 
morning; the immense multitudes which throng around 
the pulpit of truth, I shall never forget. Honor to this 
people, great in its faith and deeds!” 


crosses on their caps or arm and were treated by us ac- 
cordingly. With the Catholic ecclesiastics we were al- 
ways on perfectly good terms. I have letters in my 
possession from Bishop Coletti of Sepia thanking us for 
the order and liberty we had brought and for our just 
dealings. We paid liberally for whatever we took, and 
any complaints with regard to trampled wheat, missing 
fowls, or requisitioned horses were arranged to the 
bishop’s satisfaction. He asked us, moreover, to help 
him in assigning the animals to their bona fide owners, 
for there were usually more claimants than horses. 

Whenever a Catholic came into the camp I was asked 
to come forward and speak “Catholitchki’ to them, for 
our soldiers imagined that the word Catholic meant a 
nationality and not a creed. The “Arnauts,” as we call 
the Moslem Albanians, were never confounded with the 
“Catholics.” It is ridiculous to suppose that at such a time 
and in such a place there could be any distinction of 
Christian creeds. 
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On the day that we left San Giovanni di Medua, every 
man we met had removed his cross. The Bishop of 
Alessio begged us to leave some troops to protect his flock 
from the Arnauts, and when it was explained that Europe 
would not allow us to stay, he applied to the admirals of 
the blockading fleet for protection. 

As for our massacring women and children, nobody 
who has passed a day with our troops would believe it. 

There is not a single Catholic in the Jilona district nor, 
I believe, so far south as Dibra. It is not very creditable 


] 
} 
} 
| 
| 
} 


to the Albanian nation that only one-fifteenth have re- | 


mained true to their Faith. I certainly agree with J. J. 
Stoesser about a naive, childlike simplicity being part of 
the Albanian character, if after hanging out the white 
flag and then firing on us when we entered their villages, 
they thought it would end there. Of course we retaliated, 
and none were more delighted than the Catholics when 
we told them about it. ) } aE em 
Cavalry Captain in the Third Servian 
Army (General Jankovitch’s). 





The Revival of the Passion Play 


INNSBRUCK, May 20, 1913. 

This year there will be in the German-speaking coun- 
tries of Europe no less than five dramatic representations 
of the sacred Passion: one in Stilldorf, in the Rheinland ; 
another in Selzach, a village in Switzerland, and three in 
Austria, in the villages of St. Radijund, Erl and Brixlegg. 
A sixth Passion Play will be played in Tyrnau, Hungary, 
in the Slovak language. With the exception of the 
Tyrolese Passion Plays of Erl and Brixlegg, they are all 


of the Reformers gave the people other things to think 
about. The preservation of the Passion Play is certainly 
not due to Protestant influence. 

The Passion Play is not an adaptation, as has been 
asserted, of the old Roman and Grecian dramas to a 
Christian audience. In fact, at the time of their origin 
the Roman and Grecian plays were practically unknown 
in the Christian world, if we except a few classical dramas 
which were read by some but never acted. The degrada- 


| tion of the old pagan stage had become so great that the 


Church felt bound to suppress its exhibitions whenever 
she could. 

The Passion Play takes its rise in the liturgy of the 
Church ; it is a development of the once favorite sequences 
and tropes of the ninth century. Sequences were addi- 
tions in verse to the liturgical texts of the Mass and the 
Office; their purpose was to enhance the divine service. 
Some of them were written by eminent and saintly men 
and gave evidence of remarkable piety. Their authors 
were generally the monks of the monastery in whose 
church they were sung. The same may be said of the 


_ authorship of the tropes. Pope Pius V reformed the 


of recent origin and to a great extent imitations or copies | 


of the older plays. 


Erl, whose play dates back to 1613, made a new de- | 
parture in village Passion Plays last year by introducing | 
electric lighting and other modern stage helps, otherwise, | 


however, retaining its distinctly peasant character. Ober- 
ammergau, we are assured, will follow the example of 
Erl in 1920. The famous open air stage will then be a 
thing of the past, but the drama itself will no doubt profit 
considerably and the actors will no longer find their task 
so difficult. At the request of many admirers the Erlers 
have decided to repeat their play this year. Brixlegg has 
a Passion Play that is similar to that of Oberammergau, 
but shorter. It is said to possess a much superior class of 
musical accompaniment than the latter. 

There are now so many Passion Plays in Europe that 
scarcely a year passes without the reproduction of at least 
one of them in one or other of the villages that own them. 
Austria alone has more than twelve Passion Plays, five of 
which are in Tyrol; Bavaria has several, foremost among 
them is Oberammergau. There are other dramatic rep- 
resentations of the sacred Passion in Switzerland and the 
Rheinland, and since 1904 there is one in Nancy, France. 

There was a time when mystery plays and Passion 
Plays were common enough, but that was prior to the 
so-called Reformation. No ecclesiastical feast was then 
fittingly celebrated without its dramatic festivities, in 
which frequently the whole village took part. But the 
chilling atmosphere of Protestantism was not congenial to 
their existence and growth. The Passion Plays and mys- 
tery plays taught lessons of self-restraint and sacrifice 
that could not please the apostate monks and nuns who 
desired to throw off all restraint ; they recalled memories 
of things too distinctly Catholic that the enemies of every- 
thing Catholic should further cherish them. The revolu- 
tions and general destruction that followed in the wake 


missal in 1570 and limited the number of sequences to the 
following five: Victime paschali, composed by Wipo, the 
court chaplain of Conrad II and of Henry III, for the 
festivity of Easter; Veni Sancte Spiritus, supposedly 
written by King Robert of France, for Pentecost; for 
Corpus Christi the Lauda Sion, whose author was St. 
Thomas Aquinas; the Stabat Mater, by the Franciscan 
James of Todi, for the feast of Our Lady’s Sorrows, and 
the Dies Ire, by another Franciscan, Thomas of Celano, 
for Masses of the dead. 

The tropes, however, went much further than the 
sequences ; they invaded the sacred text itself. Almost 
every part of the Mass: the Introit, Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus and Agnus Dei were lengthened by them. As an 
example of a Kyrie trope or “stuffed Kyrie,” may serve: 
“Kyrie-fons bonitatis, a quo cuncta bona procedunt- 
cleison,” instead of the two words, “Kyrie eleison.” Dr. 
Emil Michael mentions a. Gloria which with its tropes 
covered one hundred pages of manuscript. These tropes 
and sequences sometimes lengthened the divine services 


_ considerably, four to five hours being often required for 
one high Mass. The dramatic adaptabilities of the 


Church’s holy week and Easter liturgy were soon per- 
ceived and the tropes paved the way to their realization. 

The Easter tropes were the direct forerunners of the 
present Passion Play. In the beginning they were sung 
by the priest and choir; a step further and they were not 
only sung but acted also. The practice found favor with 
the people, the bishops approved of it, and some of them 
even gave accurate instructions concerning how it was to 
be observed. In an old document of the year 967, whose 
author is St. Dunstan, such instructions are given to the 
English monks for the Resurrection service in their 
churches ; for the earliest of these semi-dramatic attempts 
represented merely a simple scene from the gospel of the 
resurrection of Our Lord. 

The visit of the sacred sepulchre, as it was called, was 
to be commemorated as follows: After the adoration of 
the Cross by the clergy and faithful on Good Friday, the 
Cross was to be wrapped in a linen cloth and carried in 
solemn procession to a place near the altar, where it 
should remain until the night before Easter, when the 
elevatio crucis, the raising of the Cross, should take place 
in the presence of the congregation. After the singing 
of the matins of Easter Sunday the visit to the sepulchre, 
visitatio sepulchri, should be made. This visitatio was 
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made as follows: A cleric clad in an alb and bearing in 
his hand a palm branch slowly approached the sepulchre 
and seated himself beside it. He was the angel of the 
resurrection. Now came three other clerics, clad in 
dalmatics and swinging burning censors. They looked 
about as though in quest of something. These repre- 
sented the three holy women who came to anoint Jesus. 
As soon as the angel noted their approach he sang: 
“Whom seek ye, Christian women, in the sepulchre?” 
“Jesus of Nazareth,” was the sung reply. “He is not here, 
He is risen as He said.” Then the three turned to the 
choir with the words: “Alleluia, the Lord is risen,” and 
the choir responded. - The angel showed the sepulchre, 
“the place where they had laid Him,” the holy women 
took the linen cloth and unfolded it before the people to 
show that Christ had truly risen, and the Prior solemnly 
intoned the Te Deum. This scene was often extended by 
the introduction of stanzas from the sequence Victime 
Paschali Laudes. Though in Latin, the people understood 
the enacted scene perfectly. 

Similar celebrations existed in other countries, but 
chiefly in the Netherlands and in Germany. In the course 
of time the original visitatio sepulchri came to include 
other scenes also. In some places St. Peter and St. John 
were represented running to the sepulchre, St. John 
always arriving before St. Peter, but permitting him to 
enter the sepulchre first; soon Mary Magdalene was 
added. She came weeping because: “they have taken 
away the Lord out of the sepulchre, and we know not 
where they have laid him,” but Christ appears to her and 
comforts her. Gradually Christ Himself becomes the 
central figure of all these Easter celebrations. He appears 
clad in brilliant white, carrying the banner of the Cross 
as the victor over death and hell. By the thirteenth cen- 
tury the going to Emmaus was added at the vespers of 
Easter Monday, and in the fourteenth century laymen 
began to take part with songs in the vernacular. 

As early as the twelfth century protest was made 





of plays, but they also raised the standard of others. 
The Jesuits developed such pomp and splendor in their 
dramas that the old ones seemed mere child’s play in 
comparison. In Munich, for instance, at a performance 
of their drama “Constantine,” which lasted two days, 
more than one thousand persons on horseback took part, 
and all the streets and squares of Munich were the stage. 
These plays were witnessed by many, their fame spread, 
and every village endeavored to copy as far as possible 
what the Jesuits had done. In Tyrol, their dramas in 
Innsbruck had a very wholesome influence on the Passion 
Plays of that country. The Oberammergau Passion Play 
was reformed to meet the demands of authorities by a 
Benedictine monk from the neighboring monastery of 
Ettal, Ferdinand Rosner. He did so along the lines of 
the new drama. 

Those Passion Plays that survived the first prohibitory 
orders were later subjected to new and serious vexations. 
Under the plea of reverence for the sacred characters 
represented, they were completely forbidden. But the 
people were too much attached to them and their pastors 
recognized the wolves in sheeps’ clothing who gave these 
orders. They called their play by a new name or per- 
formed them in secret, and as soon as the law became lax 
they did as before. Then new reforms were demanded 
and clerics and laymen set their hands to the task; later 
Josephinism and Jansenism found it unbecoming to rep- 
resent the sacred persons of Christ and His Blessed 
Mother on the stage, and imposed so many and such diffi- 
cult requirements for their rendition that the plays threat- 
ened to go out of existence. It was a cruel persecution. 
Reform followed reform, but luckily in spite of all 
these vexations the villagers remained firm and refused 
to part with their inherited treasures. What the world 
admires to-day was preserved to it by the Catholic 
peasants of former generations. The old Passion Plays 
of Oberammergau, Erl, Brixlegg, Vordethiersee and 


| other places have in consequence a venerable history that 


against these dramatic representations in church, as un- | 


becoming in the house of God. 


Eventually, then, they | 


were transferred to the cemetery outside the church, and | 


later, for the sake of more space, to the market place. 


And now not only the resurrection, but the sacred Passion | 


also was represented, and gradually laymen became the 
sole actors. A characteristic of the first Passion Plays is 
that the Christus always appeared in the vestments of the 
Mass. 


The first complete Passion Plays were written by 


monks: the sons of St. Benedict contributed not a few | 


to the literature of their times. The oldest Passion Play 
on record is that of Benediktbeuren. It was not long the 
exclusive privilege of the monks to write sacred dramas ; 
laymen also composed not merely miracle plays, but also 
the more difficult Passion Plays. The original text of 


| little about modern criticism. 


the Oberammergau play was a composition of two others, | 
| who require professional acting their play will be an utter 


one of them a literary product of the Benedictine monks 
of Sts. Ulrich and Afra in Augsburg, and the other a 
dramatic contribution of the Augsburg tailor, school- 
master and poet, Basti Wild. 
a few of the many Passion Plays and mystery plays that 
once flourished in Bavaria and the neighboring countries. 

The original texts of these plays underwent frequent 
changes, often leading to the insertion of unworthy scenes 
that may have pleased the peasantry, but which certainly 
injured the sacred drama. 

The famous Jesuit dramas of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, by creating a taste for loftier ideals, con- 


Augsburg contributed not | 


gives them a character which one would regret to see lost. 

Critics of these plays should bear this in mind and not 
demand reforms and changes which the villagers would 
never make; in fact, the critic himself is really a very 
privileged character, who is permitted to peep into the 
distant past and to see in the actors their forefathers of 
centuries ago. Tradition is so strong that the very inflec- 
tions, gestures and even mistakes of former village actors 
whom the present ones admired in their childhood are 
adhered to with such tenacity that even professional actors 
who undertook to direct their rehearsals found it impos- 
sible to eradicate them. The privileged spectator must 
remember that originally the play was not intended for 
him; it was intended for pious peasants who bothered 
If he wishes to see pro- 
fessionals he makes a mistake in coming to see the peasant 
actors. As soon as the villagers attempt to satisfy those 


failure. Never could the persons of Our Lord and His 
Mother be presented with becoming dignity by profes- 
sionals. As it is, the actors are natural and they live 


| their parts, but they do so as peasants would do it, and, 


tributed not a little to the extinction of the poor classes | 


moreover, as peasants of the particular region in which 
they live; for, as the Oberammergauers differ from the 
Erlers and the Erlers from the people of Brixlegg, though 
all of them are near neighbors, so it is with the inhabi- 
tants of the other Passion Play villages. 

May the peasant continue to adhere to their sacred 
traditions and beware of their critics. “Timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes.” Paut P. SAUER, s.J. 
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Ad Multos Annos 


The complete recovery of the Holy Father, manifested 
in his resumption of audiences and routine work, and 
attested by physicians and other competent witnesses, is 
a blessing for which thanksgiving has been offered to 
God from many an altar and many a heart throughout 
Christendom. Cable and telegram conveyed but a small 
portion of the general joy of the faithful and the special 
relief and satisfaction of thoughtful Catholics that Pius 
X has entered his seventy-ninth year with health and 
strength renewed. Approaching the completion of the 
tenth year of his Pontificate, he has already so checked 
abuses and instituted reforms and stirred into healthy 
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| submitted to the Bureau by investigators charged to make 


a survey of vice conditions here and abroad. He adds, 


_ moreover, “the details of the traffic are related in cold, 


scientific language in both reports, but they are sickening 
reading to the layman.” 
“Truly,” the Ledger notice concludes, “a depressing 
book, but one which every father and mother should not 
only read, but take to heart.” One cannot forbear to ask, 
why? Certainly no clean-minded father or mother needs 
to wade through the filth contained in this story of an 
infamous trade in order to realize that there are condi- 


‘tions prevalent to-day which make imperative with 


parents a diligent safeguarding of the innocence of their 
children. After all, this is the supreme responsibility 
which God places upon parents ; and if these are dutifully 


| mindful of all that this responsibility implies one exceed- 


ingly widespread element of the conditions complained of 
will be effectually eliminated. 


Bigotry vs. Reform 


We referred some weeks ago to the action of Governor 
Hooper of Tennessee in vetoing the State Legislature’s 
grant of $5,000 to the Good Shepherd Sisters’ institute at 
Memphis on the ground that, though their services to the 
State were invaluable and their methods of reform the 
only ones that gave satisfactory results, they were a sec- 
tarian body and, therefore, any aid rendered to them by 
the State for doing work which the State was bound to 
have done and could not have done otherwise, was a vio- 
lation of the Constitution. The Memphis News-Scimitar 
thought the Governor was interpreting the prejudices of 


_ his political following rather than the Constitution of the 


and holy activity the living spirit of the Church by open- | 
ing wide the channels of grace, that this decade alone | 
a practical answer to the question and much-needed con- 


would have made his reign memorable in the annals of 


the successors of Peter. But his plans of reform are 


wide and deep and varied; many of them are as yet in- | 


for accomplishment; and therefore with the felicitations 
on his restored activity are mingled the hope and prayer 
that his service may be prolonged into the years, and that 


-God may keep strong his directing hand to guide his 


prelates and priests and people, and so compass his grand | 


design “to reestablish all things in Christ.” 


Why Read the Book? 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger, in its “New Books 
and Their Makers” supplement of June 2, publishes a 
half-column notice of the volume dealing with commer- 
cialized vice in New York City recently put upon the open 
market by the Bureau of Social Hygiene of this city. 
The Ledger writer, in the main, does but sketch the con- 
tents of Mr. Kneeland’s book, and he is fair enough to 
warn the Ledger's readers that the gentleman has done 
little more than present a compilation of the two reports 


United States, and the salient question was: Is bigotry 
constitutional? A few days later the Government gave 


stitutional enlightenment to the Governor of Tennessee. 
The United States Attorney for the Western District of 


complete, and of their nature require an extended period | that State established an office in Memphis in connection 


with the White Slave traffic, and made arrangements with 
the Good Shepherd Sisters by which they would take care 
of the cases in his control and receive due compensation 
for their services. 

The action is in accord with common sense and benev- 
olence, and happily also with the practical interpretation 
of the Constitution by State, city and national authorities 
wherever the advance of enlightenment has not been 


| arrested or hindered by bigotry. The recent Golden 


| 





Jubilee of the New York Catholic Protectory has called 
the attention of the readers of the metropolitan journals 


| to the fact that in that institute alone over 50,000 boys 
and girls, most of whom would have been otherwise a 
charge and menace to the State, were taken off its hands 
and developed into useful members of society; and that 
annually some three thousand, for whom the State would 
be helpless directly to discharge its duty of wardship, are 
being trained to a variety of useful trades and domestic 
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duties, and, most of all, to virtue and self-control, which 
are the foundations of civic utility. And this is but one 
of the hundred similar institutions by which the Catholic 
sisterhoods, brotherhoods, and various religious institu- 


tions are developing good citizens or restoring others to | 
_ neyed hitherward from Emmitsburgh in 1817 could of 


the service of the nation, and thus doing more real reform 


work in a day than the sum4otal of all the “Social Re- | 
| who followed them in all these years were to write into 


_ the annals of New York. Their lives were cast in days 


form” coteries that ever shouted from platforms or 
flooded their noisome publications on the public. 
The responsible heads of departments may not always 


recognize the self-immolation and the Faith and Sacra- | 


mental Grace that effect such results ; but the results they 
do recognize, and consequently their cooperation is grad- 
ually extending wherever a Cross is raised over Catholic 


institutions. 


‘‘Good Breeding’’ 


Apropos of the fact that one of our many “humorous” 
weeklies, some time ago awarded a prize of $100 to a 


developed through the long years of their devoted service, 
—the crowning of labors which well merit the place 
claimed for them by his Eminence “high up on the honor 
list of the greatest benefactors of the State.” 

No one of the little band of religious women that jour- 


course have dreamed of the story they and the Sisters 
in a way still pioneer days, at least as far as concerned the 


growth of the activities of our Church, and they, new- 
comers in a new field, looked only to do what first came 


| to their hands; simple, therefore, and humble, yet, in the 
| retrospect, wonderfully far-reaching in the outcome were 
| their first efforts in educational work in training the 
| orphan children committed to their charge. Their success 
_in those early days made their call to other educational 


blasphemer who used words of our dying Saviour to give | 


point to a silly jest, a correspondent of the New York 
Nation, taking no higher ground than that of “good 
breeding,” protests against witticisms, so-called, of this 
kind being printed. The publishers of such offensive 
“jokes,” the correspondent assumes, “undoubtedly err 
from pure ignorance, for it is inconceivable that they 
should hurt, shock, repel the more thoughtful of their 


responsibilities a matter of course when the rapid growth 
of the Catholic body and the determined stand of Arch- 
bishop Hughes for the Catholic training of Catholic chil- 
dren ded to the inception of the Catholic parochial school 
system. 

When the Catholic idea ripened into the wider aim and 


the fuller scope of secondary school demands, the ex- 


readers out of simple wantonness, or that they should wil- | 


writer of those words has carried kind construction, we | 


fear, to the point of stultification. There is not an issue | 
| glory of the crowning that on Tuesday of last week came 


of the paper in question that does not flagrantly outrage 


what all Christians hold sacred. Nor are the publishers’ | 


motives to many of us altogether “inconceivable.” There 


are haters of Christ, for instance, in the publishing busi- | 
ness, and blasphemy is often found remunerative now- | 


adays. There are said to be Catholics, moreover, who 
buy and read the weekly referred to, and this fact, in our 
opinion, is nearer being “inconceivable.” The Nation’s 
correspondent, by the bye, speaks in his letter of the 
“Romanist” service. Is that in accordance with the “laws 
of good breeding” ? 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 


His Eminence Cardinal Farley, always an agreeable 
speaker, is at his best when called upon to say a word of 


_ should through them have found its realization. 


extending and promoting the interests of the important | 


portion of the Lord’s vineyard entrusted to his care. At 


his best his Eminence certainly was in the warm-hearted | 


address which brought to an end the dignified exercises 
marking the first Commencement day of the Women’s 
College at Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson. It was, as 
the Cardinal aptly. phrased it, Coronation Day at the 
splendid institution which Mother Seton’s daughters have 


tended experience which the Sisters of Charity had en- 
joyed in elementary work made quite easy the evolution 
of their energies to meet the requirements of the broader 
field of academic training. Yet even then, even when in 
1857 the first of Mother Seton’s daughters settled in 


fully overleap the bounds of decency and good taste.” The | Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, no one of those who 


looked out upon the charms which formed the exquisite 
setting of the new home could have dreamed of the full 


to the work which was there begun fifty-six years ago. 
Blessed indeed has been the striving of these daughters 
of St. Vincent, and meet it is that the hope for years 
closely cherished within the heart of our beloved Cardinal 
Meet it 
is that in the world-wide movement for the higher educa- 
tion of women the Catholic Church here in Manhattan 
should take her proper place at the head of the line in 
Mount Saint Vincent, “in this beautiful spot,” as Lieut.- 
Gov. Glynn prettily worded it in his address to the first 
college graduates, “in the green gleam of dewey tasselled 
trees, where the leaves dance in aspen bowers, the winds 
rustle through the branches, and the setting sun from the 
western hills caresses the flowers on the Hudson’s eastern 
bank, as the evening Angelus bell rings out a salutation to 


congratulation to those who loyally labor with him in | Heaven and a thanksgiving from earth.” 


Sewanee’s Grievance 


Shrewd observers of the growing arrogance of its 
leaders have long been of opinion that Catholic institu- 
tions would not be obliged forever to stand alone in their 
struggle to frustrate the schemes of the Educational 
Trust, which, backed by the millions of the Carnegie 
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Fund, has apparently embarked upon a crusade to wipe 
out of existence all colleges that refuse to follow the 
Trust’s policy and to sever their affiliations with religious 
bodies. More than five years ago attention was called to 
the manifest purpose underlying the stipulation of the 
Carnegie Foundation against pensions to educators in 
sectarian institutions, and the hurried abandonment of 
even the shadow of religious affiliation by certain promi- 
nent colleges made evident the danger that warning pro- 
claimed. 

In those days, however, the policy of the trustees of the 
Foundation followed diplomatic lines, and the claims that 
they were swayed neither by desire nor inclination to in- 
terfere with the teaching of religion in the schools of the 
land, put forth by them in the press of the country, were 
accepted by many Christian leaders in educational work. 


nor are we quite sure that the story is true. If it is, there 
is no reason to doubt that the young man had a hand in 
inventing the name of the disease. The newspapers 
assure us that he is an excellent scholar. But for the 
sake of Columbia we would like to believe that Latin is 
still so far in honor there as to forbid the giving of a 
degree in arts to one who could write caro anserinus, to 
say nothing of the less shameful ab metu, rather than to 
accept the statement that it requires in the candidate a 


certain proficiency in swimming. 


But in the few years during which, through some strange | 


apathy on the part of the great American public, the 
Foundation officials, an irresponsible, private body, have 
been permitted to dictate to the schools of the country 
what shall be and what shall not be tolerated in their 


curricula and in their manner of development, these gen- | 


tlemen have come to forget the gentler ways of diplomacy 
and to-day a brutal frankness of purpose has replaced the 
smooth protestations of earlier days. 


The experience of the Episcopal body in the matter of | 


the medical school attached to the University of the South 
at Sewanee, Tenn., has aroused a fighting spirit among 
them that is heartening to all those who have opposed the 
Trust from the beginning. 


If, as the news reports would lead one to believe, the | 


school by the $1,000,000 gift recently tendered to the | 
Vanderbilt University for its medical college, that body | 


will hardly find the scheme to be altogether one of plain 
sailing. 
Latin ‘‘Secundum Quid’’ 


The newspapers tell us that a young man failed to get 
his degree in arts from Columbia University because the 
Director of the Gymnasium refused him a certificate, and 
that the Director refused the certificate because the young 
man could not swim. Whereupon the young man got a 
doctor's certificate that he was suffering from a skin dis- 
ease that would be aggravated by his going into the water. 
The name given to the disease by the friendly doctor was 
Caroanserinusabmetu. The Director of the Gymnasium 
was impressed by the awful word and was on the point of 
giving the certificate, when prudence suggested investiga- 
tion. The result was the discovery that the name of the 
disease was compounded of four Latin words, caro 
anserinus ab metu, which were supposed to mean, Goose- 
flesh on account of fear. The certificate was not forth- 
coming, and the young man lost his degree. It is a very 
pleasant tale. 

We do not know whether Columbia University really 
includes Indian clubs and swimming in the liberal arts; 











‘‘The End Justifies the Means’’ Once More 


The Church of England is agitated over recent de- 
fections, and a lively correspondence is being carried on 
in its newspapers over the best means to hold people 
back from Rome. One clergyman recommends the read- 
ing of “The Jesuits” by a certain Mr. Cartwright, from 
which the waverer may learn on the authority of Wage- 
mann that those religious teach that the end justifies the 
means. The fine air with which the clergyman flourishes 
Wagemann before his readers, as if to intimate his 
ability to bring forward a host of witnesses to bear out 
the accusation, reminds us of how years ago other clergy- 
men no wiser than he, ignoring the classic moral theolo- 
gians, used to talk familiarly of Peter Dens. Both Dens 
and Wagemann are respectable theologians, but they do 
not consitute the Catholic Church. Taking the argument 
merely as an argument, the Anglican tending Rome- 
ward might reply: if Dens and Wagemann should hold 
me back, surely Thompson and Henson and Sanday 


Carnegie Corporation is minded to crush the Episcopal | should drive me on. 


But there is nothing the matter with either of those 
authors. No one of experience could doubt that in 
the discussion the Jesuits and their immoral doctrine 
would turn up sooner or later. So Father Sidney Smith 


| was ready, and answered the clergyman very politely, 


showing how he, or Cartwright, meeting the usual fate 
of controversialists who borrow quotations instead of 
going to the original sources, had misquoted Wagemann ; 
and pointing out that the accusation had been met fully, 
gave a brief summary of the meaning of the maxim as 
found in Moral Theology. The clergyman rejoined that 
he was not going “to be drawn into a subtle discussion,”’ 
adding that “when a maxim is reiterated, it is not un- 
natural for an Englishman who does not think in 
casuistry to ignore the fine-drawn distinctions which 
obscure the plain sense.” 

The introduction of the “Englishman” is worthy of 
“Pinafore.” What has “an Englishman” to do with a 
question of science, which is universal, abstracting from 
all nationality? And the reiteration of the maxim, what 
does it mean? The clergyman seems to think that the 
Jesuits are always flaunting it in the faces of the whole 
English nation, and that, therefore, every Englishman 
has a peculiar right to interpret it according to his own 


| ignorance, without the smallest regard for the science to 
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which it belongs, choosing in his British honesty, or 
obstinacy, to call this a mass of fine-dtawn distinc- 
tions.” Such a mass of false assumptions is enough to 
show what an unreal thing British straightforwardness 
may be in those who boast of it most loudly. 

The fact is, that to understand the meaning of a 
scientific formula, one must know something of the 
science. To the moral theologian tlie formula, or maxim, 
that an act derives its morality from its end, however it 
be expressed, is something so obvious that he wonders 
at hearing it made the matter of subtle controversy. He 
does not take it out of the schools where it is understood 
any more than the physicist or the mathematician uses 
his formulas in dealing with the ordinary world. These 
would be very much surprised if some one ignorant of 
their sciences were to drag something out of their books, 
found a false accusation upon it, and when rebuked, to 
cry: “Don’t talk to me of sines and co-sines, differen- 
tials and functions. Don’t bring in your subtle distinc- 
tions between refraction and diffraction. If you persist 
in reiterating your doctrine in an Englishman’s face you 
must expect him to take in its plain sense as it appears 
to him.” Should they reply that they have never reiter- 
ated them in the Englishman’s face, but that he has 
dragged them out of their book to corrupt and abuse 
them in his ignorance for reasons of his own, the answer 
would be, very probably: “You are Jesuits.” In this, 
at last, the Englishman would not be very far wrong. 


Either Mend or End! 








“THE CHURCH OF ROME MUST REFORM OR DIE!” When | 


we read this, a real scare head, in an important Canadian 
paper, we were naturally much alarmed. We talked it 
over in our editorial room. One suggested that a special 
messenger be sent to Rome to urge the Pope to action, 
just as if he has not been engaged for the last ten years 
in restoring all things in Christ. Another suggested that 
as His Holiness is only convalescent after a severe illness, 
it would be better to bring the matter before the American 
Cardinals. Others had their own remarks on the subject, 
until one asked: ‘Who has issued the terrible decree?” 
The paper was seized, the paragraph was found, the sen- 
tence was pronounced by—the Rev. G. Ellery Read in a 
Congregational church in Toronto. “G. Ellery Read,” 
somehow the name suggests perfumery and hair parted 
in the middle, rather than the vigor implied in Martin 
Luther, John Calvin, Philip Melancthon, Theodore Beza, 
who all passed the same sentence, without producing any 
effect. 

Still wishing to be on the safe side, we read further to 
learn the reform G. Ellery Read demands. “The failure 
of the Church of Rome,” he explained, “is due largely to 
the fact that it is most concerned with matters alien to 
the true mission of the Church.” We want to continue in 
existence, and therefore think it unkind of G. Ellery Read 
not to tell us the adequate cause of our failure. Suppose 


_ original 








we should abandon all the alien matters and confine our- 
selves to the true mission of thé Church, is there not a 
Damocles’ sword hanging from that “largely” to fall upon 
us notwithstanding? Nevertheless, we felt that we should 
not disregard his stern admonition, and cast about to find 
out what the Church’s trué mission is. After a day or 
two we discovered it in the New York papers, where we 
read that the chief ministers of the city, apparently to 
make sure of congregations, are going to preach Eugenics 
throughout the summer. We communicated our discovery 
to the Pope; but we fear he will order our clergy to leave 
Eugenics alone and keep on preaching the Gospel of 
Christ in spite of the Rev. G. Ellery Read and his threats. 


Por a Mythical Hell 


The International Bible Students’ Association, during 
its recent district convention at Hot Springs, Ark., has 
again deemed it necessary to announce that hell is hence- 
forth to be considered extinct. Ministers are exhorted 
carefully to avoid all disquieting references to it. If 
mentioned at all, it must be treated as purely mythical. 
This, of course, is nothing new. Pastor Russell, had long 
ago sent out a solemn ukase for its abolition. His suc- 
cess, he claims, has been highly satisfactory—not indeed 
in eliminating hell, but in making converts to his opinions 
and in disposing of a vast quantity of his literature. 

The learning of modern savants; even of the Hot 
Springs type, was not required to point out the obvious 
meaning of the word “hell” in the translation of certain 
passages of the Old Testament, such as refer to the 
approaching death of the patriarchs. The Bible in its 
text and meaning was likewise perfectly 
familiar to Catholic Scripture students centuries before 
the coming of Pastor Russell and his fellowship. But 
neither he nor the Bible Association can destroy the 
force of the many and clear Scripture testimonies to the 
eternal fires of hell, and the uncompromising words of 
our Lord: “Depart from Me, you cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire, which was prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
If this most solemn judicial sentence is pronounced 
mythical, then nothing can be credited that is told us in 
the Sacred Books. 

No part of divine revelation can be rejected without 
the rejection of all the rest. If, indeed, the teaching of 
Christ is false in a single word, it is untrustworthy in its 
entirety. If the Gospel is suspected of untruth in a single 
clause, it cannot be implicity believed in any of its doc- 
trines. Yet few truths are more frequently insisted upon 
by our Lord than the existence, for all eternity, of the 
worm that dieth not—the unending remorse of con- 
science—and the fire that is never extinguished. Al- 
though, therefore, the International Bible Students’ As- 
sociation cannot vote hell out of existence, it can logically 
enough at least vote itself out of existence. This it has 
already done without being aware of the fact. In as far 
as the denial of hell means the denial of the credibility 
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Scripture, the Bible itself has been declared to be worse 
than useless, a delusion and a snare, and there would 
consequently no longer be any need for a Bible Students’ 
Association. Hell cannot, however, be abolished by a 
denial, and the Bible will stili be believed in spite of the 
International Association and all its ex-cathedra inter- 


pretations. 


JOHNSON READS THE BIBLE 
I. 
Conflict with Science 


A very clever French Abbé named Duplessy has written a 
book which he calls: “Matutinaud lit la Bible.” It is a series 
of very novel and illuminating explanations of Biblical diff- 
culties: and it cannot fail to be of great service in many 
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of all revelation, and of the trustworthiness of the entire “I do, most decidedly.” 


“You are more generous than some of your friends, the 
scientists. They pretend to teach, but refuse any such 
privilege to the Almighty. Now among those truths that 
God can and does teach mankind, some are very necessary 
for us to know, and because of that they are generally re- 
vealed to certain chosen persons who are charged to impart 
them to others. Again, there are truths that are not so 
urgent, and God lets us find them out by natural means. 
Finally, there are some which are learned in both ways, as 


| for instance, the existence of God. The Creator showed Him- 


° > ¢ “ . ” 
another country besides France; for there are Matutinauds” | 


everywhere. Thus, for example, many of us have come across, 
let us say, instead of Matutinaud, Mr. Johnson. Johnson 
is a fairly well educated man as education goes nowadays; he 
has passed through Yale or somewhere else; is successful in 


his profession, is somewhat of a reader, especially of current | 


literature, dipping occasionally into the learned reviews and 
like so many men of his station in life he is profoundly im- 
pressed with the achievements of modern science. He has 
been religiously brought up, but has drifted away somewhat 
from his moorings in the matters of faith. He has heard the 
ible, for instance, so vigorously denounced at the club, or in 
social gatherings or even in certain churches that he is being 
gradually convinced that skepticism and disbelief is the 
proper intellectual attitude for the educated classes, and 
among other things that the Bible which he had been taught 
to regard with the greatest reverence in his childhood is not 
really the Word of God but something in the nature of a 
poem, a romance, or congeries of books whose authenticity is 
of a spurious or at least of a very doubtful character. 

He had a friend, a theologian to whom he proposed his 
difficulties : 

“If the Bible is the Word of God,” he said, “there can be 
no error in it, and yet many of its statements are in flat con- 
tradiction with the findings of science.” 

“Excuse me,” replied his friend, “not with science but with 
the alleged discoveries of a certain class of individuals who 


self to the first man and thus revealed His existence to hu- 
manity; but at the same time, our human reason when con- 
fronted with the universe about us, easily concludes that it 
must have a cause and thus we rise from the knowledge of 
the existence of the world to the knowledge of the existence 
of God. 

“It is like learning something by telegraph or post. The 
telegraph is the revelation; the post which brings a letter is 
our reason, which travels slower than revelation, but arrives 
ultimately at its destination unless somebody is tampering 
with the mails. In the two there is also a difference in the 
form of the communication. The telegram being urgent is 
condensed; whereas the letter is more diffuse and detailed. 
But tell me, when you send a telegram and follow it by a 
letter is there any contradiction in the contents of the two 
messages?” 

“Not if I am in possession of my senses.” 

“Well, why not with due respect say the same of God’s com- 
munications to humanity? Can you imagine for a moment 
that He would say one thing in revelation and its opposite in 
the discoveries of science? For instance, do you think that 
God did not know before we did that the earth revolves about 
the sun? Of course He did. But what means did He take to 
let us know that fact? As it is not a truth we must know— 
indeed, we can get along very well without knowing anything 
of it at all—He left it to be found out by the natural powers 
of man; by the post, if you please. Had that scrap of knowl- 
edge been of vital importance for the human race He would 
have had recourse to the telegraph; He would have revealed 
it and you would have found in the Bible some such phrase 
as the following: ‘Notwithstanding appearances, the earth 
revolves around the sun.’ Assuredly He could not have said 


| in Holy Scripture that the sun revolves about the earth were 
| reason to find out later that the reverse is the case.” 


“But what about all those contradictions that are actually 


| found in the text of the Bible?” 


dub themselves scientists. The distinction is very important | 


and imperative.” 

“I know,” rejoined Johnson, “that such is the case for some 
of those assertions. You made that clear, the other day; but 
there are a great many others that we have never discussed 
at all.” 

“Quite true. Let us have them.” 


“I answer that such contradictions are not real but only 
apparent. Let me tell you a story: A friend of mine in Eng- 
land was hauled into court on charges that might eventually 
have landed him ‘in prison. His friends in New York knew 
he was perfectly innocent but awaited the verdict with con- 
siderable anxiety. Finally one day a cable arrived: ‘Thomp- 


| son jailed October 21st.’ The news got abroad and his good 


“Oh! they're countless; you and I would be centenarians | 
| hitherto trusted and respected him. But on the next 
_ Cunarder Thompson arrived radiant with joy. We were non- 


before exhausting them all.” 

“Well, take a few of them; the hardest you can get; and I 
shall undertake to show you that there is no real contradic- 
tion between science and the Bible.” 

“Aren’t you rather rash?” 

“Not at all. There is nothing easier. But let us first take 
our bearings. Do you admit that whatever we know, God 
knew before us?” 

“Assuredly. We are very limited in our powers and acquire 
truth little .by little; whereas God essentially possesses all 
truth from all eternity.” 

“Very good! Now I presume you grant that God can, if 
He so wishes, impart some knowledge to us?” 


name was badly smirched in the community which had 


plussed, showed him the cablegram, and he collapsed in the 
chair heart broken. There was some relief in the situation 


_when the next steamer brought a letter from his English 


lawyer which read as follows: ‘Triumphant result of the 
trial. Thompson was thoroughly vindicated and sailed for 
New York October 21.’ The lawyer had written sailed and 
the cable operator had written jailed. Only a letter but yet 
the damage was done.” 
_. “Lucky Thompson, but what has that to do with the sub- 
ject under discussion?” 

“Everything. Was there any contradiction between the 
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lawyer’s letter and the cablegram as he wrote it; and as he | 


handed it over the counter at the Cable Office?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Yet to all appearances he was contradicting himself, 
though as you may truly say it was not really the case. It 


read the message correctly and it was he and he alone who 
had done the damage. Now ifi the same way there are two 
books in which we may find the information that God imparts 
to us; one is the Bible, the other is science. God has written 


both of those books, and He cannot contradict Himself in | 


either. Nevertheless there are apparent contradictions be- 
tween those two sources of information, but those contra- 
dictions are caused by one of two things; either we read 
badly the books of the Bible or we read badly the books of 
science.” 


LITERATURE 


Germany and the Germans. From an American Point of 
View. By Price Cottier. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 


Those who have read the author’s “England and the Eng- 


lish” will find this book much like it. Mr. Collier was once a 
Unitarian minister, but he is now an observant traveler who 
writes in a journalist’s style American impressions of the 
countries he visits. This volume, he explains, is neither a 
guidebook nor a history, but “grains of salt, which will rather 
give an appetite than offend with satiety.” His pictures of the 
men and institutions of Germany are always interesting and 
his comments on national characteristics are often shrewd 
and just, but judicious readers will reserve for occasional use 
those grains of salt that Mr. Collier has thoughtfully sup- 
plied. He has the warmest admiration for Luther and Bis- 
marck: the first “freed Germany and all Christendom indeed 
from the tyranny of tradition” and the latter is such a 
“splendid fellow” that the author “cannot understand how 
any German can criticise Bismarck.” As there are some 
22,000,000 in the Fatherland who are still thralls of “tradition,” 
or Catholicism, and Bavaria the Rhine Provinces and 
Westphalia are hopelessly enslaved, no mention need be 
made perhaps of the other portions of Christendom which 
Luther has not yet delivered from bondage. With regard to the 
“Iron Chancellor” no doubt even Mr. Collier, if he spurs his 
imagination a little, can understand how a German Catholic 


here and there, being after all very human, can have but | 
moderate admiration for a persecutor of the Church like Bis- | 


marck. Then the assertion that the Centre is “frankly anti- 
semitic” is not true. Leading Jews have more than once 
acknowledged gratefully the services rendered by the Centre 
to the cause of equal rights for all German citizens, and the 
same zeal for true liberty made the party built up by Windt- 
horst vote with the Socialist against the expropriation law 
for Posen. 


All Germany wants from’ England says Mr. Collier is con- | 


sideration, but that “is the most difficult thing in the world 
for the Englishman to offer anybody.” It is British arrogance 
and bad manners that seem to be largely responsible for the 
constant increase of the Kaiser’s army and navy. Many of 
the shortcomings that the author finds to criticise 
course of his 600 pages are due, he says, to Germany’s rapid 
growth. 


“She is suffering from growing-pains, and from grave in- 
ternal unrest. 


irritation. She is governed by an autocracy, and the two 
strongest parties numerically in her Reichstag are the party 


in the | 


She is only just of age as a nation, and her | 


constitution is so inflexible that it is a constant source of | maintain continued efficiency. 


of the Catholics and the party of the Socialists. She has built | 


up a tremendous trade on borrowed capital, and every gust of 
wind in the money market makes her fidgety. Her population 


| increases at the rate of some 800,000 a year, but her educa- 


tional system produces such a surplus of laborers who wish 
to work in uniforms, or in black coats and stiff collars, that 


was the telegrapher who gave it that appearance. He had not | there is a dearth of agricultural laborers, and she imports 


750,000 Hungarians, Poles, Slavs, and Italians eyery year to 
harvest her crops. This same system of education has taught 
youths to think for themselves before either the mental or 
moral muscles are tough enough, with. the result that she is 
the agnostic and materialistic nation of Europe, and her 
capital the most licentious and immoral in Europe. This is 
the result of secular education everywhere. Freedom of 
thought, yes, but not freedom of thought any more than free- 
dom of morals, or freedom of manners, or political freedom, 
in extreme youth; that only makes for anarchy political, 
mental, and moral.” 

But the spread of Catholicity will correct these latter evils. 
It would be interesting to learn what is thought of Mr. Col- 
lier’s book in Germany. W. D. 





Bodily Health and Spiritual Vigor. By Wiuti1am Jj. Lock- 
incTon, S. J. New York and London: Longmans, Green & 
Co. ‘90 cents net. 

This little volume of 130 pages has much more significance 
than is given in its sub-title, “A Book for Preachers and 
Teachers.” All whose avocations compel them to lead a 
more or less sedentary life will find it a valuable friend, and 
there are few who may not discover in it much that is profit- 
able and practicable. The author is a trained athlete, both in 
the physical and spiritual sense, and also a hard and vigorous 
worker who has always kept himself in training so as to do 
his work efficiently and make actual what his natural powers 
made possible. He had seen a number of brilliant young 
men permanently incapacitated, or cut off in the flower, be- 
fore their studies and preparatory labors had fruited into ac- 
complishment, because in their zealous eagerness to feed and 
exercise the mind they had neglected the food and training 
of the body. Hence he gave frequent lectures to the students, 
young and old, with whom he was associated in Australia, the 
United States and Ireland, and has now gathered them into a 
book, in order “to point out the evil effects consequent upon 
neglect of the body, the house wherein the tenant soul must 
work; to show the obligation that exists of taking a rational 
care of the body, and to furnish a practical method of keeping 
it in good working order.” 

The first part expounds in a series of original and forceful 
chapters the interrelation of physical and spiritual power, il- 
lustrating the importance of bodily strength and health to 
spiritual and mental achievement by the example and precept 
of the great religious leaders from Sts. Basil and Benedict, 
Francis and Dominic and Bernard, Clare and Catherine and 
Teresa, to Sts. Ignatius and Francis de Sales and to Pius X. He 
finds many apt examples in other world-forces, secular and re- 
ligious, but strangely omits, in a work issued from Tulla- 
more, Ireland, Sts. Columba and Columbanus and Ireland’s 
other vigorous apostles whose marchings through the nations 
and giant labors with hand and head bespoke a stout 
physique, and even their great prototype, whose climbing of 
a lofty mountain in his old age, after half a century of toil 
and travel, and strenuous, long-continued fasting on its sum- 
mit, gave a name to Croagh-Patrick. 

The second part maps out a practical system of training, in- 
tended especially for clerics but suitable to all who would 
The chapter on Food is brief 
but comprehensively directive, and though based on Scripture 
and the rules of St. Francis and St. Ignatius, is in complete 
accord with the principles more widely developed by the 
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American dietician in “Starving America.” In fact, each of | 
these books makes an excellent supplement to the other. The 
remaining chapters are devoted to well selected physical ex- | 
ercises, illustrated by thirty-six diagrams, which enable a 
man, with a little expenditure of time and without the aid of 
apparatus, but with considerable will-power, to develop and 
conserve a sound and active mind in a sound and serviceable | 
body. The book is a unique and wholesome combination of 
worldly sense and spiritual wisdom, and cannot fail to render 
valuable aid to such as wish to reach the full extent of their 


powers of body and mind in the service of God and man. 
M. K. 
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Franz von Assisi. Yon Emm DIMMLER. M. Gladbach: 


Volksvereins-Verlag. 60 Pf. 

Ludwig Windthorst. Von A. ReumMont. M. 
Volksvereins-Verlag. 60 Pf. ; 

Lofty, but abstract, ideals are more likely to be admired 
than put into practice. They must be made concrete by living 
examples, if they are to exercise their proper influence and 
exert their full power of appeal. This fact is evidently the 
motive which has prompted the present series of short lives 
of the great “Leaders of the People.” Brief, clear and com- 
prehensive, they are intended to serve as a practical social 
lesson for Catholics in our day. Four volumes have hitherto 
appeared, two of which, “Melchior von Diepenbrock” and 
“Peter Reichensperger,” published at the same popular price, 
we shall have occasion to mention later. | 

The life of Saint Francis of Assisi, to which the first vol- | 
ume of this social series is devoted, has been singled out both 
by Modernists and by Socialists as a justification and glorifi- | 
cation of their respective doctrines. It is therefore necessary | 
to make known as widely as possible the true character of the | 
Saint. The intrinsic charm and beauty of his life are how- 
ever a sufficient reason in themselves for dwelling upon it, 
But a special purpose underlies the present work. It is meant 
to emphasize the social lesson which Saint Francis came to | 
teach, that men must be masters and not slaves of earthly 
things. The bonds of Mammon consist in the inordinate de- 
sires of the poor as well as in the actual abuse of wealth by 
the rich. True liberty is impossible until these shackles have 
been broken. No reference is made by the author to the 
many popular legends; but the fact of the stigmata is histori- 
cally attested by the best evidence. 

The second book is a new but not superfluous addition to 
the various German biographies and sketches of the great 
parliamentarian, It is an accurate and instructive study re- 
vealing the man in his public life, as the champion of Church 
and country. Domestic and purely private incidents are not 
dwelt upon at length because they do not enter into the scope 
of the author’s work. Valuable pictures are given on the 
other hand of the Kulturkampf, and of the Centre Party as 
seen in action rather than studied in theory. The method of 
treatment is popular and scientific. The books of this series 
which have hitherto appeared deserve a hearty welcome. 


J.H. 


Gladbach: 








“Morbidly unpleasant” is what the New York Sun calls 
Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes recently published “Studies in Love 
and Terror.” “They are rather tales of horror and illicit pas- 
sion” says the Sun. “The first describes the efforts of a 
French official to conceal the fact that his wife was on board 
a sunken submarine; two are disagreeable tales of adultery, 
one of the concealment of a maniac’s attempt at murder. The 
last describes the awakening of a wooden Englishman to the 
feelings and behavior demanded of a lover. It is art misap- 
plied.” This criticism may prove of value to those who think | 


that just because the author’s name is found in the “Catholic 
Who's Who” all her books for that reason are fit to read. 





“Happiness and Beauty” is the title of a little book of piety 
by the Rt. Rev. John S. Vaughan, D.D., Bishop of Sebasto- 
polis. (Longmans, Green & Co., 60 cents.) In five chapters, 
written with his usual grace of style and’ wealth of illus- 


| trations, the author shows how no created thing can satisfy 


for long the heart’s hunger and then urges his readers to lift 
their minds to heavenly desires. Those particularly who give 
or make the exercises of St. Ignatius will find helpful ma- 
terial in this book. The price of the little volume is excessive. 

“Choral-Singiibungen,” by P. Dominicus Johner, O. S. B., 
(Pustet, 10 cents), is a little book made up of exercises from the 
author’s “New School of Gregorian Chant.” The exercises are 
written in plain chant notation, with many explanatory transla- 
tions into modern notation, and although not too numerous, are 
sufficiently comprehensive, beginning with studies of simplest 
progressions, passing to those of two or more intervals and finally 
terminating in the practical exercises on the psalm-tones and 
antiphons. Throughout there are many references to the “New 
School of Gregorian Chant,” which help to the full understand- 
ing of the exercises. The book in its size and contents will prove 
very convenient and useful to choir directors for their work in 
the choir-room. 





John Ayscough writing in the June Ecclesiastical Review on 


| “The Catholic Press,” says: 


“In the United States there are published immense numbers of 
Catholic journals, magazines, reviews, and what not, in English, 
German, French, Italian and Spanish. They are not cutting each 
other’s throats: there is not one too many. If some might be 
better than they are, can they be made better without more effi- 
cient support? If many are as good as they could conceivably 


| be, would not their efficiency be immensely increased if the 


number of their readers were what it might easily be? 

“The efficiency of a paper, or a review, does not depend merely 
on its own excellence: the noblest preacher that ever stood in a 
pulpit would preach in vain if nobody stopped to listen. And no 
matter how good the Catholic Press may be, its apostolate can 
only bear fruit among whom it reaches. 

“We end, therefore, with the question with which we set out— 
Is the Catholic Press adequately supported by the Catholic 
Public? If not, is our duty done when an adequate Catholic 
Press is provided? If we wish to carry out the Pope’s mandate, 
we have not only to supply the Catholic papers, but to do all in 
our power to foster and enlarge the demand on which the supply 
must in the long run depend.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
The Wedding Bells of Glendalough. By Michael Earls, §.J. $1.35. 


| Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York: 


The Frontiers of the Heart. By Victor’ Margueritte. $1.25. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York: 
What Can Literature Do for Me? By C. Alphonso Smith. $1.00. 


German Publications: 


| Laird and Lee, Chicago, IIl.: 


ae Fluten und Tobende Stiirme. Von Thomas H. Russell, A.M. 
00 
M. Gladbach, Volksvereins-Verlag: 


Der Verband der wissenschaftlichen katholischen Studentenverei i 
«(U. V.). Von Werner Ohlendorf. 45 P oe ee 


French Publication: 
Pierre Téqui, Paris: 
Matutinaud lit la Bible. Par L’Abbé E. Duplessy. Prix 2 fr. 50. 


Latin Publication: 


Gabriel Beauchesne, Paris: 


Auctarium Bellarminianum. Supplément aux Oecuvres du Cardinal 
Bellarmin. R. P. Xavier-Marie Le Bachelet, S.J. . — 
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EDUCATION 


The Elementary School Curriculum—Pennsylvania’s Supreme 
Court Favors Catholic Contention 


In the coming congress of the Catholic Education Association, 
which opens in New Orleans on the last day of this month, par- 
ticular attention, advance notices tell those interested, is to be 
paid to the course of studies in the elementary schools. It may 
not be amiss, then, to suggest to the consideration of the dele- 
gates there to be assembled a report sent out by the Public Edu- 
cation Association of New York early last February. It is worthy 
of special notice because it touches in a practical way upon a 
practical phase of the school system and appeals directly to the 
common sense of practical men and women. The gist of the 
report in question is that children in the elementary schools are 
overburdened with too many studies. 

It is always well to remember that while such novelties as 
domestic science classes, folk dance exhibitions, sewing classes 
and the poor pottering over so-called manual training, which 
have been forced into the lower schools of late years, receive 
more advertising than the routine activities of educational work, 
the public has never been deceived as to the real object for which 
it contributes its money so generously. That object is the main- 
tenance of satisfactory elementary schools. Practically all of the 
multitude of adversely critical references heard of late have their 
origin not in the belief that these “fads and frills” grafted upon 
the school curriculum are objectionable or entirely useless, but 
in the belief that they absorb time and money and effort that 
ought to be devoted to the essential work of an elementary school. 

Now the changing minds of modern experts in educational 


traditional view of what this essential implies. That elementary 
school is still, in the popular judgment, achieving the best results 
which most successfully trains its pupils to read, write, and speak 
the English language with accuracy; to perform easily and cor- 
rectly the fundamental operations of arithmetic; to know the 
chief features of the physical and political geography of the 
world and the outlines of history—in both of these paying 
especial attention to our own country; to have some knowledge 
of the principles of American government, national, state and 
municipal; and to be acquainted at least with the names of the 
principal natural sciences and their great laws. Popular opinion 
just now is insistent that this essential work is not being done as 
well as it used to be and as it should be done; and this sentiment 
it is which arouses widespread resentment because all these other 
things are being attempted. 

And popular opinion, as far at least as New York’s schools are 
concerned, must be held to be fairly well justified, if one accepts 
the verdict rendered in the report on the quality of classroom 
instruction recently presented to the City’s Board of Estimate by 
the Hanus Commission expert. In that report a thoroughly com- 
petent authority, Professor McMurry of Teachers’ College; 
Columbia University, affirms: “According to the standards pro- 
posed for judging instruction, that now given in the New York 
City elementary schools is, in spite of many exceptions, on a low 
plane, poor in quality, and discouraging for the future.” 

One reason assigned for this estimate is the unnecessary multi- 
plication of studies in these schools; and there can be no doubt 
that this is an evil in a double sense. As a writer in the New 
York Tribune well observed at the time of the publication of the 
Hanus report, “the multiplication of studies overtaxes the child’s 
mental and physical strength and it prevents him from thoroughly 
mastering anything. The temptation to it has arisen, of course, 
from the great extension of the field of human knowledge and 
interest. There are a great many more things to be learned to- 
day than there were even a few years ago. But the mistake is 
in imagining that schooling is to be valued according to its super- 
ficial range, or to the number of studies which it comprises. The 
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fact is that for every child in an elementary school it is far better 
to master half a dozen studies thoroughly than to scrape a mere 
examination-passing acquaintance with a dozen.” 

It is easy to recognize the sensible thing to be done; the plan 
is actually being urged for the elementary schools of New York 
City. The children in these schools are now required to study 
thirteen subjects; it is sought to reduce that number to the tradi- 
tional eight suggested above; it is sought, too, to concentrate the 
essential elementary work into a period of six years, instead of 
having it spread over a course of eight years. ”More study, fewer 
studies,” is the watchword of those following the new light. And 
if the records of other days have any value the plan is quite sure 
to work a beneficial reform in methods now admitted to be 
“generally poor” and “discouraging for the future.” 

“It is worth remembering,” says the New York Sun, com- 
menting on the subject, “that should the whole body of super- 
visors, superintendents, singing teachers, music masters and all 
the rest of the school personnel except the classroom teachers be 
swept away, the main purpose of public education would still be 
possible of accomplishment, while if the classroom teachers were 


| removed not all the directors of dancing, great executives, good 
| plain cooks and seamstresses in the country could carry on the 
essential work for a moment.” 





As long ago as January 20, 1912, reference was made in this 
column to a decision of Judge James W. Shull of Perry County, 
Pennsylvania, which threw open to the pupils of private and 
parochial schools the manual training courses in the public schools 
of Altoona. Section 410 of the new school code of Pennsylvania, 
it may be recalled, arranges for the carrying on of various special 


matters have not yet prevailed to lead men to accept any but the | schools and special classes in the public high schools of that State 


_ under the proviso “that no pupil shall be refused admission to 


the courses in these additional schools or departments by reason 


_ of the fact that his elementary or academic education is being, or 


| at their own expense. 
| earned by hard work—to keep these schools open for ten months 








has been, received in a school other than a public school.” Under 
this proviso forty-nine pupils of St. John’s parochial school in 
Altoona claimed the right to take the manual training course in 
the city’s public schools, while attending St. John’s parish school 
and receiving the rest of their education there. 

On December 31, 1911, Judge Shull, to whose court a com- 
mittee of Catholics, members of St. John’s parish, had carried the 
refusal of the Board of Education of Altoona to permit the St. 
John’s pupils the privilege they claimed, accepted the proviso in 
its manifest literal sgnification and entered an order entirely 
favorable to the contention of the Catholic committee. It was 
felt that his decision ought to end the matter, but the Board of 
Education thought fit to appeal the case to the Supreme Court of 
the State. That body recently acted on the appeal, supporting 
fully the decision of Judge Shull and establishing finally the right 
of pupils in the parochial schools to be admitted to the manual 
training department of the city’s High School. 

On Sunday, May 25, Rev. Morgan L. Sheedy, LL.D., pastor of 
St. John’s Pro-Cathedral in Altoona, referred to this action of 
the Supreme Court before his sermon at high Mass, explaining 
its importance to the entire Catholic body of the State. He closed 
his reference with these thoughtful words, which it were well 
that our non-Catholic fellow-citizens ponder carefully: 

“The parochial schools of this city are maintained by. Catholics 
They contribute their money—most of it 


in the year, while the public schools are open only nine months. 
The cost of maintaining the public schools in Altoona last year 
was, in round figures, $300,000. One-third of the school children 
in the city were attending parochial schools during that time. 
Had they been in the public schools, the cost of those schools 
would have been probably $100,000 more. That sum was saved 
to the public by the parochial schools, and to admit the Catholic 
pupils of those schools, or such of them as wish admission, ta 
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the manual training department would have cost but a trifle. Yet 
these people fought this admission with all their resources. Un- 
grateful, isn’t it? Unwise, isn’t it? Unfair and unworthy of the 
right spirit of citizenship, isn’t it? 

“It is such things as this that breed anger and unfriendliness 
among people and destroy the religious peace and the intellectual 
reputation of a city. They drive Catholics to the belief that they 
must fight for their rights, and make them distrust the sincerity 


M. J. O’C. 


-of the Christianity professed by others.” 





Following a thorough inspection by Warren L. Brandt, 
Secretary of the State Board of Pharmacy, the Fordham 
University School of Pharmacy was recently registered and 
fully approved by the State Board of Regents. Graduates of 
the institution will receive recognition from all the State 
Boards of Pharmacy, which have an interchange agreement 
with the State of New York. 

The Fordham School of Fharmacy was 
September. Its curriculum provides the four courses recog- 
nized by the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York: a two-year course, giving the degree of Graduate in 
Pharmacy; a three-year course for Pharmaceutical Chemist; 
a four-year course for the degree of Bachelor Science in 
Pharmacy (B. S. in Phar.); and a six-year course for the 
degree of Doctor of Pharmacy. Materia Medica, Chemistry 
and Pharmacy are the subjects for the first and second year 
leading to the graduate degree. 

There are several features of more than ordinary interest 
in the new Fordham School. The fact that Pharmacy 
students receive instruction with those in the Medical depart- 
ment is a large item in the students’ favor as it brings the 
two professions closer together. They form friendships 
which are invaluable and they are inductively taught to look 
at Pharmacy from a physician’s viewpoint. In his senior year 
the student receives a thorough course in Clinical Pathology, 
with practical work along that line, in the Fordham Uni- 
versity Consultation Clinic. This is a special advantage to 
the students as there is a gradual decrease in the prescription 
business from year to year, not so much from what might 
be called “drug nihilism,” but on account of the great ad- 
vancement in Pathology and Bacteriology in the past decade 
and the prominence which serotherapy has gained. 

It is therefore the aim of Fordham so to educate its 
Pharmacy students that they will be able to fill legitimate 
prescriptions for vaccines and immune sera, which are be- 
coming more and more prominent. 

In the majority of pharmacy schools dispensing pharmacy 
is taught more or less as a theoretical subject. 
students compound a number of prescriptions in their senior 
year they are aware that these are not to be used and are 
but tests of their ability. In connection with Fordham’s Con- 
sultation Clinic a dispensing Pharmacy is used for the pur- 
pose of assigning members of the senior class, in small sec- 
tions for active work as prescription dispensers. Under 
supervision, they will prepare stock, as well as compound 
real prescriptions to be administered to real patients. 

From the inquirtes being made and the advanced registra- 
tion it is expected that an unusually large Freshman class 
will enter the Pharmacy School next September. 


opened last 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


In his address, on Commencement day, June 3, to the first 
graduating class of the College of Mount Saint Vincent-on- 
Hudson, Lieut.-Gov. Martin J. Glynn took a stand in regard 
to two phases of the much discussed question of women’s 
place in the onward march of modern progress, which we are 
extremely glad to quote.in-‘this column. He said :— 


While the - 
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“A college education helps girls more than people in general 
have any means of knowing. If I had my way, I would give 
a college education to every intelligent and healthy girl in 
the land. Old President Quincy of Harvard once declared 
that a man got a good deal out of college if he just rubbed 
shoulders against the college building. A woman gets a good 
deal out of college even if she never gets further than the en- 
trance examinations. During the preparation time she has 
enjoyed the advantages of standing shoulder to shoulder with 
representative young women, bound together by a common 
interest and bent upon a common intellectual end. The girl 
who has really entered college and lived its varied life gathers 
invaluable treasures from association and tradition. She gets 
an angle of vision based upon merit rather than pretension, 
and in adjusting herself to many types she grows democratic 
and humane. The college woman is especially valuable to 
the world as an exponent of culture. The future of American 
culture depends upon women. They alone have the leisure 
for it. And upon the college woman who has been laying up 
stores of intellectual wealth rests the duty of redeeming the 
over-commercial tone Americans are in danger of acquiring. 
But more important than anything else is the training and 
poise which a college may and should give a girl. College 
life fits a girl for whatever life may bring. College is a time 
for preparation. It is the building of a ship that must later 
sail the seas. In the preparation there may be no suggestion 
of the ocean that lies beyond; in it may be only sunshine and 
blue sky and the rhythmic sound of the workmen’s tools. 
Yet the building time is the important time in the ship's life. 
Every nail driven home true will one day help her out there 
upon the stormy sea in wind and rain. The time will come 
when every stroke deftly dealt in the building time will tell 
tremendously for better or for worse in the sailing time. 
Your building time, my young friends, ends to-day. Your 
sailing time begins to-morrow, and upon life’s voyage may 
you always be true to the intellectual and religious colors 
which old Mount Saint Vincent flies from the masthead of 
her training ship. 

“Not the least part of every girl’s mission is to keep un- 
defiled the spring of poetry in her heart, to live above the 
vulgarity that, like vice, we first endure, then pity, then em- 
brace. Much that passes to-day for poetry is weak and senti- 
mental, but the poetry I mean is what keeps us reverent and 
humble, brings us into instantaneous contact with great 
things and rolls away the clouds from the mountain-tops. In 
poetry [ include your dreams and reveries. They are part of 
the divination given to women and denied to men. Plato 
said that dreams are from God, and the seventh sense of in- 
sight with which God has endowed women alone is a gift 
that every day plays a greater part in the human drama than 
most of us realize and few of us admit. Cynics are fond of 
Saying that women are romantic. But these cynics forget that 
romance discovers new worlds and new stars. You may call 
it science, if you will, but the part of science that discovers 
is romance. Romance in one life kindles another life to brave 
deeds and devoted service. Woman's romance is part of her 
higher efficiency. Realists may try to strip science and 
literature and history of romance; but their science repels, 
their literature irritates, and their history puts readers to 
sleep. 

“Do not adopt a scheme or drift into a habit of life which 
will not suffer you to touch the hem of the garment that shall 
make you free. What you get from pure religion, from 
cleanliness of heart and nobleness of mind, is the highest of 
poetry, and in women and through women this poetic inspira- 


tion works in ways that no man understands. It makes 


women see and lead men to see the glory that lies around 
and beyond our daily lives. 
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“Education though, my young ladies, is not the greatest 
gift in your possession. It is the burnishing, but not the 
metal of your character. Some women have left their impress 
deep upon the world in an educational way, but these women 
do not live in the heart of humanity. There is something 
unfamiliar about their names; they do not belong so much to 
the history of the world as to tbe curiosities of literature and 
learning. The world has not felt their touch; we would 
scarcely miss them in the galleries of history if their por- 
traits were taken down. The women who have been really 
great, whom we could not spare out of their place in history, 
have not been the student women or the remarkably learned. 


| so little—and so they dignify the pettiness of the thing by the 


The greatest women have taken their place in the life of the | 


world not in its libraries; their strength has been in their 
character, their mission has been civilization in its widest and 
loftiest sense. They have ruled not with the divine right of 
kings; but with the divine right of queens, which is a matter 
altogether different. “The heaven of heaven is the Lord’s, but 
the earth He has given to the children of men.’ And to 
women He seems to have assigned the border land between 
Heaven and earth to fit the one for the other and weld the 
links together. The true queens of the world have reigned 
in this borderland. Their influence has been for peace and 


not for strife, for high aspirations and heavenly-mindedness | 


for faith and hope and love and self-devotion and all those 
things for want of which the world is sick to-day. The king- 
dom of women is in this borderland, and if she comes down 
to earth to claim its lowland provinces she exposes herself 
to lose the glories of the one without gaining the privileges 
of the other. 
to men were given one work and to women another, and one 
cannot usurp the functions of the other without producing 
social chaos and fraternal disorder.” 


SOCIOLOGY 


Almsgiving, Its Enemies and Its Friends 


The birds were made to fly, the fish to swim, 


“The blind eleemosynary spirit inculcated by the Romish | 


Church is notoriously the cause, not the cure, of beggary and 
wretchedness.” (Constitutional History, Chap. 2.) We seem to 
see Hallam prim and starched, sitting in his comfortable study, 
and smiling self-complacently as he writes this turgid nonsense. 
The moral certainty that some good Christian will within half an 
hour put his hand in his pocket at my petition, may lead me to 
beg; but one does not see as clearly as did Hallam and men of 
his school the connection between beggary and wretchedness, 


where the blind eleemosynary spirit animates those whose purses | 


are not empty. Where those that have are possessed of a blind 
utilitarian spirit with regard to those that have not, where the 
multitude that passes the poor beggar is made up of Hallams 


exclusively, the intimate association of beggary and wretchedness | 


is quite obvious. One can understand, too, the propriety of say- 
ing that a Hallam in presence of a beggar is blind, for none are 
so blind as those that will not see; but why the Christian who 
sees him and takes pity on him should be said to have a blind 
spirit is incomprehensible. Then an eleemosynary spirit is very 
puzzling. Eleemosynary may mean gratuitous. As the Christian 
spirit of giving to the poor is a part of supernatural charity 
which is the gratuitous gift of God, it may be called eleemosynary 
by those who like big words; but we fear this is not Hallam’s 
meaning. It also means charitable, and in this sense the Arch- 
angel St. Raphael showed himself to Tobias as a very eleemosy- 


| sources are not a hundred times what they are. 


nary spirit indeed. But so far was he from being blind that he | 


cured in his charity the blind old father of that excellent young 
man. It also expresses a relation to the giving of alms; and 
this, we think, was in Hallam’s mind. He meant the spirit of 
almsgiving. Why, then, did he not say so? Some people think 
there is something shabby about alms—perhaps because they give 


| not pretend that they alone contributed this sum. 


| personally as brothers in Christ. 


sonorous title, eleemosynary assistance. With Hallam, however, 
we think it was a case of conscience. Had he written, “the spirit 
of almsgiving,” the word would have borne testimony in his soul 
against the turpitude of his thought. We might go on to inquire 
how the Romish Church inculcates a spirit. One can inculcate a 
principle, an opinion, a duty, and so cooperate in the formation 
of a spirit, or cultivate it when formed, but it is not to be 
inculeated. But we would not be hypercritical. We shall there- 
fore ask the more important question: how is Christian alms- 
giving notoriously the cause of beggary and wretchedness? To 
say that an assertion one does not see his way to prove, is notori- 
ously true, or universally admitted, is a common rhetorical trick. 
But Hallam is supposed to have been philosophical, and should 
have known that the effect cannot precede its efficient cause. 
Yet he assumes the contrary, unless he would pretend that the 
Romish Church, seeing mankind comfortable and happy, deter- 
mined to make it miserable and wretched, and therefore devised 
the infamous means of almsgiving. We have an idea that all 
our woes sprang from the sin of Adam. This is the teaching of 
Christianity which was established by Christ to cure them, and 
of Christianity almsgiving forms an important part for the good 
not only of the recipient, but also of the giver. 

But beggars are so deceitful, and almsgiving encourages them 
in their deceit. This world is full of deceit. The grocer deceives 
when he sells cold storage eggs for new laid. The milkman 
deceives when he puts water in his milk. The stock operator 


and the company promoter are not free from the vice. Neither 
is the editor of the morning paper. Deceit finds its way some- 
times into the legislature and into the courts of justice. We get 


warm over it all from time to time, but our indignation with the 
deceitful beggar is habitual. Why this is we will not attempt to 
explain fully. We will hint, nevertheless, that we ourselves are 
not free from deceit, that our deceits are allied with those we 
have just mentioned rather than with the beggar’s, and that the 
consciousness of this may mollify our feelings towards the former 
and harden them towards the latter. 

Passing from this we come to a more grateful theme. We 
have just celebrated the centenary of Ozanam, and in doing so 
we glorified the Christian almsgiving that moved Hallam to. 
wrath. We have before us the Report of the Particular Council 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society of Brooklyn, and we find that 
its Conferences have a membership of 928 and distributed in 
alms during the past year $54,777.75. The members of the Society 
founded by Ozanam are mostly of limited means, and one does. 
Indeed, the 
mere giving of money is not the chief part of their work. They 
give by no intermediary, but visit the afflicted and relieve them 
Last year they so paid 34,211 
visits to 12,101 persons. When one considers that this society is 
spread throughout the country, one perceives how great is its. 
work of Christian charity. We have but one regret, that its re- 
Those who. wish 
to help the poor can do so in no better way than in sending their 
alms to St. Vincent de Paul. Every one shouldwish to do so:: 
“Give alms out of thy substance and never turn away thy face 
from any poor man, for so it shall come to pass that the face 
of the Lord shall not be turned away from thee.” We all need 
the favor of God’s face. Here is the sure means of obtaining it, 
Mr. Hallam and such as he notwithstanding. By the way, Mr. 
Hallam often heard these words in church. How did he recon- 
cile them with his theory? H. W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The annual public disputations in Sacred Scripture and: 
Philosophy were held at Woodstock College Monday, June 
2, in the presence of the largest gathering of Ecclesiastical, 
Educational and student representatives that has ever at-- 
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tended these purely scholastic exercises. His Eminence 
Cardinal Gibbons presided and seated near by were the 
Bishop-Elect of Matanzas, Cuba, the Rt. Rev. Chas. W. Currier, 
Very Rev. Anthony J. Mass, S. J., Provincinal of the Mary- 
land-New York province of Jesuits, Very Rev. James Car- 
riere, S. J., "Provincial of the Canadian province, and a num- 
ber of other distinguished visitors. 

The Scripture disputation was opened by the Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
J. Tierney, D.D., of Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, who made a 
graceful address in Latin welcoming the Cardinal and prais- 
ing the defender, Rev. George Lebel, S. J. Dr. Tierney 
selected for attack the thesis in favor of the authenticity of 
Gospel of St. Luke, as it now exists. He contended that it 
contained interpolations and instanced the verses on the ap- 
pearance of the comforting angel and the bloody sweat of 
Christ as examples. These verses he claimed could not have 
been written by St. Luke, as they did not follow the order 
which Luke set out to maintain and were not in keeping with 
the rest of Luke’s narrative. Father Lebel responded that 
they were in keeping with the order inasmuch as they were 
a development of what the Evangelist had previously stated. 

Rev. T. a’K. Reilly, O. P., objected to the thesis which denied 
that St. John’s Gospel was written to correct the earlier Evan- 


gelists. The discussion turned on primitive tradition, oral | : 3 : ; 
| when a child to the United States, with his brothers and 


and written, and was sustained and interesting. 
Rev. J. Bruneau, S. S. of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 


attacked the inerrancy of the Synoptic Gospels, saying that | 


they mutally contradicted one another. 

Father Lebel replied that the contradictions were only ap- 
parent and could always be explained by the fact that the 
Evangelists did not intend to record all the events and all the 
circumstances in the life of Christ and that therefore there 
were passages in the New Testament which should be con- 
sidered as supplementary and not mutually exclusive. 

The Rev. G. Sauvage, C. S. C. of Holy Cross College, 
Washington, D. C., attacked the virginal conception of Christ, 
claiming that there was no universal tradition in the Primitive 





Church to sustain the belief in Christ’s conception through 


the Holy Ghost. 
Father Lebel brought out the explicit passages in the 
Gospels of Sts. Matthew and Luke in defence of his theory 


and supplemented his proof by citations from many of the 


Fathers of Christian Antiquity. 
Cardinal Gibbons then made a short address in Latin and a 
recess was held. 





A mass meeting of Catholics was held in Philadelphia, on June 
1, at which vigorous protests were made against the circulation 
through the mails, unsolicited and unsubscribed for, of the scurril- 
ous publication The Menace, in certain parts of the city, especially 
throughout St. Monica’s parish. After speeches from the rector 
of St. Monica’s, Rev. James Timmins, the Rev. J. A. Dalton, a 
former U. S. Chaplain and now rector of the Church of Our 
Lady of Mt. Carmel, Rev. H. P. Garvey, and others it was re- 
solved that an influential delegation should visit Washington the 
last week of the month and call on the Attorney General and the 
Postmaster General with the view of having The Menace, the 
Appeal to Reason and the American Citizen and similar publi- 
cations excluded from the mails under the law prohibiting the 
circulation of obscene and indecent publications. 


OBITUARY 


Rev. Albert Reinhart, former Editor of the Rosary Maga- 
sine and more lately of the Dominican House of Studies, 
Washington, D. C., died of paralysis at Battle Creek, Mich., 
Sanitarium, May 27, 1913. Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, August 
15, 1860, his early studies were made in his native city, whefe, 





later on, he was graduated from St. Francis Xavier College 
and entered upon the study of law. He practised his pro- 
fession with marked success until 1893 when he was received 
into the Dominican novitiate at Springfield, Kentucky. After 
ordination Father Reinhart was sent to Rome for further 
studies, but on account of ill health was soon obliged to re- 
turn to America, and shortly after he was appointed to suc- 
ceed Father Louis O'Neil, O. P., as editor of the Rosary 
Magazine. In this capacity he found opportunity to exercise 
the unusual literary ability and attainments with which he 
was endowed. During his years of editorship, he was also 
Pastor of Holy Trinity Church at Somerset, and won the 
hearts of all classes as a splendid type of scholar, citizen and 
priest. He became distinguished for extraordinary eloquence 
and force as a preacher and lecturer, and his services were 
sought for far and wide. Father Reinhart spent the last nine 
years of his life engaged in such literary pursuits as his health 
would permit, residing for the greater part of that time at the 
Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 





Rev. Patrick Keating, S. J., formerly Provincial of the Irish 
Jesuit Province and twice Superior of the Australian Mission, 
died last month at St. Francis Xavier’s, Sidney. Born in 
Tipperary, 1846, the youngest of a large family, he was taken 


sisters, by his widowed mother who settled in Illinois. He 
went back to Ireland to study at Clongowes Wood when his 
brother was Rector of the college, and he never returned, 
having joined the Society of Jesus in 1865. When he reached 
ordination all his family had entered religion, for his mother, 
having seen all her sons become priests and her daughters 
nuns according to her wish and guidance, herself entered the 
cloister. Father Keating volunteered for the Australian 
Mission, and only left it when recalled by the General to as- 
sume the Irish Provincialship. He had a special gift for 
government, which was greatly enhanced by his kindliness 
and exemplary piety. His long years of superiorship were 
especially devoted to educational work. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Dear Sir:—In the issue of America of May 17 under the 
heading “Rome” appears the following: “The rules for 
Catholic action in the coming electoral struggle remain un- 
changed. Permission to vote depends on a relaxation of the 
Non Expedit to be determined by a bishop with the sanction 
of the Holy See.” 

It seems to me the inference to be drawn from this state- 
ment must convey a wrong impression, which would be that 
the right of suffrage depended on the will of the Holy See. 
If not incompatible with good policy on the part of your 
paper will you please explain more fully as this impression 
ought not to prevail. Francis W. GALLAGHER. 

EI! Paso, Texas, May 28. 

[Our correspondent neglects a very commonplace dis- 
tinction. A right may exist, yet in certain supervening con- 
ditions the exercise of the right may, for wise reasons, be for- 
bidden by legitimate authority. The right of suffrage for a 
Catholic in Italy, as for Catholics elsewhere, depends upon 
existing legislation in the country of which the Catholic hap- 
pens to be a citizen. But, as in Italy, the éxercise of this 
right may rest upon an acceptance of a condition of things in it- 
self unjust; in which case the use of the right would argue at 
least a tacit approval of the unjust conditions and would there- 
fore be morally wrong. For this reason Italians are forbidden by 
the authority of their Church to cast their ballots except in such 
exigencies as this authority acknowledges make the action a 
tolerable one—Ed, America.] ; 











